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TORN BABY BEEF AT THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 


the young manhood and young womanhood of the years to come. Parents, 


S 


Ihere is the boy or girl who wouldn’t be proud of having grown a prize-win- 
ning animal like this? The boys’ and girls’ club work is making prise winners 
out of hundreds of farm boys and girls, not so much in the show-ring, as in 


Live Subjects This Week and Next 


your children are missing a golden. opportunity if they are not enrolled in club 
work. Encourage them to enroll now and get ready for next year. 





to use this page to call attention to some of the best new 
books that are being brought out. And when I have pub- 
lished such notices heretofore I have been greatly pleased at 
the appreciative letters elicited from our readers.” Page 11 


Bx ex Worth Reading.—‘“Once or twice a year at least I like 


The Progressive Farm Woman.—We doubt if anyone knows the 
needs of farm women better than Mrs. Hutt. She is always 
getting suggestions from practical women on Southern farms. 
Thousands of women find Our Pattern Department is one of 
their greatest helps Page 12 








The Light in the Clearing.—Are you reading our serial story? 
If you can’t find your back copies, start with this issue. It is 
a story rich in human interest, a story of folks. If you love 
children, if you love folks, read this wholesome story..... Page 8 


Next Week’s Paper.—Did you ever go on anybody’s note and 
finally have to pay it? Uncle Peabody had some experience 
with the money-lender that will excite the sympathy of any 
who have been in a similarly tight place. How Fencing Can 
Help Make More Money will be the subject for the More Money 
From Farming series. 























Those lights 
in the train 


Long before the locomotive is coupled to the 
train, you push the button in your berth and the 
light flashes on. Have you ever wondered what 
supplies the current for those Pullman lights ? 
Storage batteries, charged by a generator under 
the car when the train is in motion, furnish the 
current. Exide Batteries are used on many of 
the country’s leading railroads. 


In the automobile field the first starting and 
lighting battery was an Exide, and today more 
new cars have Exides than any other battery. 


The pioneer battery for light and power plants 
on farms was an Exide, and a great majority of 
the thousands now in use are rugged, long-last- 
ing Exides. 


Experience in making batteries for all pur- 
poses since the start of the storage battery in- 
dustry is built into the Exide for your car. The 
result is a battery that keeps its power through 
a long life of steady service. For real comfort 
and true economy in motoring, get an Exide 
when your present battery must be replaced. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branchesin Seventeen Cities 





BATTERIES 
























THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 




























BATTERIES 


SERVICE STATION 





‘The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. If 
your present tery needs 
repairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be re- 
i and rea- 
If not in your 
telephone book, please 
write us for the address. 

















AAI TTI Cs S795 


30 Ib. bed $8 95. One pair 6 Ib. pillows, $1.95. All new feathers, odorless, 
and dustless, yy a = ounce ticking. MAIL ORDER TODAY o: WRITE for 
Pree Cataleg of Beds, Springs, Mattresses, Rugs, Blankets, Spreads, 
Window Curtains, Pound Remnants, etc. $1,000.60 deposited with Charlotte 
Beak & Trust Co., guarantecing satistaction ox money back. 

GABITARY BEDDING COMPANY, Degt..12, CHARLOTTE, B.C 















When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability ef all 
the advertising it carries.” 
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Pieimont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Sced—$3 per bushel Less in quantity. 
Piedmont Pedigreed Fulghum Oats—$1! per bushel 


straight 
Piedmont Pedigreed Purple Straw Wheat sold out 
Piedmont Pedigreed = wo- eared Corn and Brab- 





| SEEDS— Pedigreed —SEEDS | 





ham Peas—iIn their season 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED ‘SEED FARM. 
Commerce, ; 


Georgia. 
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If you are thinking about doing come advertising, | 


write for our rates 














PATENT INFORMATION 
“The examinatien questions have been en- 
tirely arranged and are in the primter’s 
hands,” said the professor. “Is there any 
other question?” 
“Who’s the printer?” came from the back 
row.—De Laval Monthly. 


OUR LANGUAGE 
It’s called our Mother Tongue because 
Father doesn’t get much chance of using it. 
~De Laval Monthly. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
Said the shoe to the stocking, “I'll rub a 
hole in you.” 
Said the stocking te the shoe: 
darned if you do.”—Exchange. 


“Tl be 


A MISCALCULATION 


“Did you go to your brother-in-law’s fun- 
eral tuther day, as you ‘lowed you would?” 
inquired an acquaintance from down on Fid- 
dle Creek. “Nope!” replied Gap Johnson of 
Rumpus Ridge. “I aimed to, all right enough, 
but my calkerlations got sorter upset. Gabe 
didn’t die.”’—Kansas City Star. 


EASILY DONE 
Lil Shaver—“You aren’t very strong are 
you, Pop?” 
Pop—‘What makes you think so?” 
Lil Shaver—“Why every morning you try 
to cut the same strap with your razor and 
this morning I cut it in half the first try.” 


SIMPLE LIFE 1S RIGHT 
“This paper tells of a2 man out in Ohio 
who lives on onions alone.” 
“Well, any one who lives on onions ought 
to live alone.” 


SIMPLY MIXED-UP 
‘Twas a wintry day in summer, 
The snow was raining fast, 
The barefoot boy with shoes on 
Stood sitting in the grass. 


A REAL GIFT 


Nurse: “Why, Bobby, you selfish little boy! 
Why didn’t you give your sister a piece oi 
your apple?” 

Bobby “I gave her the seeds. She ean 
plant *em and have a whole orchard Se- 
lected 

CAREFUL 

A big American Indian asked a farmer to 
give him work 

“But you Indians always get tired,” said 
the farmer. 

“TIT never get tired. I’m not like the rest,’ 
was the answer. 

So the farmer set him to work. © 
ing round later to see how he pro- 
gxressing. ne found the Indian isleep dex 

tree 

“Hi, you!” he said. “I thought you never 
got trred Wake up!” 


said the Indian, 
if I didn’t rest a 


‘I don’t ever get tired,’ 
“but I should 
al.”—Selected. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 


wning, 


ood de 





FOLKS TALKIN’ BouT 
SPEAKIN' WID A HANT 





BUT WEN AK SEES’ 
ONE AHS JES’ NACH'LY 
SPEAK-LESS!! 

















7-27-22 
Copyright 19 22, The Bell Syndicate, inc., New York) 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 





a young Geni'’man come i 






Dey 
> Lucy las’ night en he runned outen 
pr # say so menny tines he icak 
poked de fiah clean out! 

(Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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2 || Livestock and Dairy Problems 











A Good Milk Cow Is Hard to Fatten 


READER complains ‘that 

milk cow is poor 
he cannot get her in better condition, 
Ithough she eats well and seems in 
good health. If this cow is really a 
ood dairy cow she is not likely to put 
on much flesh while giving a good flow 


a fresh 


of milk. It is the business of the dairy 
cow to convert feed into milk and not 
put it her back in the form of fat. 
If this cow increased in weight much, 
while in her best milking period or 
just after coming fresh, it would be 
pretty eal evidence that she was not 

extra good milk cow. Perhaps by 
feeding fat- forming feeds she may be 
made to gain some before the milk 
flow begins to decrease toward the 
end of the milking period; but if a 
really good milk cow, she is likely to 
reinain thin until the milk flow de- 
creases considerably near the end of 
the milking period. 

The dairy cow should be put in 


good condition during the two or three 


months before freshening, if inclined 


to get-thin when in full flow of milk. 
She should be dried off six weeks or 
o menths before the birth of her 


next calf and well fed up to 10 days 


he feed consumed in milk produced. 


before freshening. Of course a cow 
may get in lower flesh than best dur- 

the milking period through im- 
proper or insufficient feeding. 

The dairy cow should be fed accord- 
ing to the milk produced, up to her 
capacity to digest) \the feed and give 
profitable returns in milk for the feed 
consumed. She should have all the 
grass, silage or other ie ger feed 
and all the legume hay she will take 
and then about one pound 7 grain or 
concentrates for every 3 to 4 pounds 
( milk produced, according to the 
richness of the feed, the richness of the 
milk in fat, and her ability to pay for 
t 


mixture should contain at 


This gram 

least two kinds of concentrates and 
I ‘rablv three kinds, if the cow is a 
l vv milker, One of which should be 


rich in protein. If a heavy milker, 
there should be kept before her equal 
| of ashes and salt, or air-slaked 
| and salt, or ashes, air-slaked lime 


To Improve American Bacon 
Si CRETARY Wallace of the United 


ates Department of Agriculture 
“We are trying to learn why it is 
that American bacon does not sell as 
high in the English market as bacon of 
some other countries, and we are try- 
ing to help our own people make such 
changes as are necessary, whether in 
breeding or in curing.” 

Changes in breeding and curing, and 
also in feeding, and possibly also in 
methods .of doing business, will prob- 
ably have to occur before American 
bacon will bring as good prices as 
Canadian, Irish and Danish bacon on 
the English market. 

American bacon is too fat and too 
salty, as a general rule, and it will re- 
quire changes in breeding, feeding, and 
curing to remedy these defects. A 
bacon type of hog will have to be bred 
and to bring this about the bacon type 
will have to command a premium on 
our live hog markets. When the hog 
is properly bred, he must then be prop- 
erly fed,or fed ina way to maintain the 
bacon type, instead of in a manner and 
on the kinds of feeds which tend to de- 
velop the American type of fat hog. 
When bred and fed and marketed, this 
1 
t 


says, 


»aéon ‘hog must be, cured in a way 
hat will suit the, taste of the consumer. 
le American bacon is too salty 
even American consumers, as any 


for 
will 


in flesh and that- 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 
admit who have compared it with 
Canadian or Danish bacon. Canadian 
packers have for many years paid 


more per pound for the bacon type of 
hog ot quality; while American pac k= 
ers have usually paid as much or more 
for the fat hog type. 


American packers have in the past 


claimed that they could pick enough 
hogs of the bacon type and quality, 
out of the large numbers slaughtered, 


to supply demands without paying a 
premium for this bacon type and qual- 


ity. They could, to supply the demand 
for the kind of bacon those hogs — 
their methods of curing produced, but 
not enough of the kind and quality 1 re 
quired to meet the competition of 
Canadian and Danish bacon in the 
English market 

We shall not only have to produce 
bacon to suit the English taste, 
whether it suits us or not, and to 
change our methods of doing business 
before we get the English trade. We 
shall have to ship a uniform, high- 


product and not mix the good 
bad. Canada, for instance, 


quality 
with the 


supervises many of her exports, to in- 
sure that only a uniform, high-grade 
product is sent out. Are we ready to 
do all these things in order to get the 
English trade? In the past we have 
not and the result American bacoh 
o for less and fee ss of it is sold in 
england. 


Facts Required in Answering Feed- 
ing Questions 


THE Editor of this department is 
always glad to get inquiries re- 
garding feeding problems, but he 1s 
oiten unable to give the best an- 
swer, because insufficient information 
is given regarding the _ particular 
problem in question. 


lor instance, we have before-us an 
inquir y in which fff question is asked, 


“Which will be cheaper for me, to 
buy a ready mixed dairy feed or buy 
wheat bran, shorts, cottonseed meal, 


” 


etc., and mix my own feed? 


Neither the price nor analysis of 
the ready mixed feed is given, nor 
are the prices of the standard feed- 
ing-stuffs mentioned given. It is also 
important in making up a grain or 
concentrate ration for a dairy cow to 
know the kind of roughage the cow 
is to get. For instance, a.cow on 
grass or getting silage would require 
a different grain ration from one 
receiving legume hay and certainly 
one getting legume hay should have 


a different grain ration from one 
getting grass hay, corn fodder, or 
cottonseed hulls. 

To illustrate, a dairyman recently 
remarked to the writer that “Corn 
bran has greater feeding value than 
wheat bran.” Inquiry was made as 
to what he fed with the corn bran 


and the wheat bran when comparing 
them. His answer was that his cows 
“sot cottonseed meal and lespedeza 
hay.” With this information it was 
perfectly plain why he got better 
results from the corn bran. Cotton- 
seed meal and lespedeza hay are both 
rich in protein and so is the wheat 
bran; while the corn bran is low in 
protein, but higher in carbohydrates 
than wheat bran. That is, corn bran 
contained.more of the carbohydrates 
necessary to balance the protein of the 
cottonseed meal and lespedeza hay; 
in other words, the cottonseed meal 
and lespedeza hay furnished all the 
protein the cows needed, and ther¢- 
fore, 
when added was partly wasted. W hat 
he needed with his othér feeds" was 
corn, corn bran, rice ‘by-products, 


the ‘protein of the wheat branj/j 


molasses or other feeds rich in car- 
bohydrates, or starch and sugar. 

But these facts do not prove that 
corn bran has greater feeding value 
than wheat bran. If his cows had 
been getting silage, cottonseed hulls 
or grass hay for roughage, or corn 
meal instead of cottonseed meal, as 
the other concentrate, then wheat 
bran would almost certainly have 
proved of greater feeding value than 
corn bran Since Southern dairy 
cows usually get considerable cotton- 
seed meal, probably corn. bran is 
more valuable as an additional con- 


centrate than wheat bran, and by the 
way, usually cheaper, con- 
sidering feeding value, than corn bran. 


corn is 


be of interest to note the 
digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
corn, corn bran, wheat bran, lespede- 
deza hay and cottonseed meal. 


It may 








Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
rs TUL -ahavacaveess 7.5 ths 67.8 ths 4.6 ths. 
corn’. bran.«.... 5.8 Wa. 56.9 tbs. 4.6 ee 
Wi eat brar s<~' See ee 41.6 tbs. 3.0 th 
Lespedeza hay.. 8.6 ths. 41.1 tbs 1,1 tbs. 
Cottonseed meal 33.4 fbs. 24.3 ths. 7.0 tb 
A glance at these figures toa 
clearly why corn bran might prove 
better than wheat bran, to add to 
the ration of a cow already getting 


cottonseed meal and lespedeza hay; 
especially if owe remembers that a 
dairy cow requires six times as much 
carbohydrates and fats as she does 
protein. Wheat bran contains 7.3 lbs. 
more digestible protein in 100 pounds 


than corn bran and 15.3 pounds less 
digestible carbohydrates. And _ yet, 
carbohydrates are just what a cow 


getting cottonseed meal and lespedeza 


hay most wants, because these feeds 
are high in protein and low in carbo- 
hydrates. It ts, therefore, plain that 
a feeding inquiry, must give all the 
facts to obtain an intelligent answer. 
The feeds available and their prices 
at the, point at which the feeding is 
to be done should always be given. 
When a comparison of ready mixed 
feeds, or a comparison of a ready 


mixed feed with a mixture of standard 


feeding stuffs is desired, the-guaran- 
teed analysis of the ready mixed 
feeds and the prices must always be 
given. The ready mixed feeds usually 
have a tag on each sack giving -the 


guaranteed composition or analysis, 
and often the ingredients in the mix- 
ture, although the proportions of 
these ingredients are not given. 

It is also necessary that the kind of 
roughage be stated and if this is to 
be purchased the price should also be 
kind of animal and 


stated. The age, 

the work being done are also im- 
portant matters when advising re- 
garding the feeding of any animal. 


Large Brood Sows 


INCE the breeders of some of our 

American breeds of swine made the 
mistake of allowing a marked loss of 
bone and size, a decided reaction ,has 
taken place, and the popular breeds 
swine now possess all the size required. 

But in selecting brood sows the 
“dumpy,” short ‘or compact gilt should 
be avoided. This does not mean that 
smooth sows of quality are not desirable. 
The smooth sow of quality is still the 
most desirable, but she must also have 
length of body and leg, good arch of 
back, with the most depth of body obtain- 
able in this type. But she must have size 
along with quality. This type of sow 
produces more and better pigs and usu- 
ally feeds them better. 

Too little attention is given to the 
selection of the brood sows. No one 
wants to save a heifer calf from a cow 
that is not a good dairy producer. evo 
one should save a gilt for a brood Sow 
that is not out of a sow that produces 
large litters and feeds them well, with a 
large flow of milk. 

Also the dairyman wants a bulfwhich 
is out of a4 good milk cow and whose 
qrasddate were also large, milk pro- 
ducers. In selecting a boar, from which 
brood. sows are to be raised, the hog man 


Should also select a-boar whose mother 


produces large litters and feeds them 
well. = 

4 good brood sow must be a good 
milker, and the large, rangy type with 
quality, will usually produce more pigs 
and feed them better than the “dumpy,” 


small sow of short, compact build. 


Silage and Cottonseed Meal Cheap- 
est Feeds for Beef Cattle 


2 N experiment conducted by the 
Alabama E xe riment Station on the 
farm of W. G. Henderson to compare 
(1) cottonseed meal and peanut meal for 
fattening steers, and (2) to compare the 
three rations (a) cottonseed meal and 
silage, (b) cottonseed meal, silage and 
oat straw, and (c) cottonseed meal, cot- 
tonseed. hulls and blackstrap molasses, 
the following points of interest are noted 
by the authors, J. C. Grimes and W. D 

Salmon 

1. The steers fed silage and cottonseed 
meal returned the greatest profit. 

2 In this test it did not pay to add oat 
straw to a ration of silage and cotton- 
seed meal. 

3. Peanut meal did not give as good 
results as cottonseed meal. 

4. Cottonseed meal, hulls, and molass- 
es produced the largest gains, but these 
gains were obtained at the highest cost 
and the least net profit. 


These results add proof to the state- 
ment often made by The Progressive 
Farmer, that in the South the cheapest 


is made from silage and cotton- 
That is, these are the most 
for fattening beef cat- 
corn or other feeds are 
always 
or 


beef feed 
seed meal. 
economical feeds 
tle. When hays, 
added the cost of gains is almost 
increased and the profits decreased 
the losses increased. 


In tests at the experiment stations of 
nearly all the Southern states it has been 
shown, time and again, that these feeds 
—silage and cottonseed meal—are the 


most economical for fattening beef cattle 


and same results have been obtained 
at the experiment stations in Penmnsyl- 
vania, Iowa, and some other Northern 
States, 

Corn and hays are seldom cheap 


enough in the South to justify their use 
in feeding beef cattle’ when 
available and cottonseed meal 
40 to $45 per ton. 


silage is 
does not 
sell over $4 


Heavy Hogs at National Swine 
Show 
T THE National Swine Show, re- 
cently held at. Peoria, IIl., all prize 
winners were officially weighed and the 
weights announced with the awards. 


The heaviest prize winning boar was 
a Poland lina that weighed 1,047 
pounds. The heaviest winning boar of 
other breeds was a Duroc-]« Hau weigh- 
ing 975 pounds. The 10 heaviest Poland- 
China winning boars av canal 1,000 


pounds, the 10 weighing 10,002 pounds. 


The heaviest sow officially weighed, 
or the heaviest prize winning sow was 
also a Poland-China, weighing 915 
pounds 


Change the Hog Lots at Least 
Yearly 


HE wisdom of changing the hog lots 
every year can scarcely be over esti- 


mated. Worms are a-source of great 
losses to hog raisers, ahd there is no 


better way of preventing the hogs from 
becoming infested with intestinal and 
other worms than to put them on fresh 
ground or into new hog lots every year. 
The old lots should be plowed up and 
cultivated, when they may be used again 
the next year if desired. This does not 
necessitate two sets of houses for, all 
things considered, movable, small houses 
are better than large houses where the 
hogs are herded together. It may re- 
quire a little more fencing, unless mov- 
able fences are used. Here, again, some 
movable fencing is desirable and, there- 
fore, the expense caused by, moving the 
hog lots every year is trifling, in con- 
sideration of the benefits secured. 





























By W. F. MASSEY 
: J 
SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS flowed into the ditches of the low- 
- a lying field. I have concluded that if 
X.—Evolution of Corn Harvesting the surface drainage is all right we 
can grow alfalfa if the soil is wet and 


HE harvesting of the corn crop has 
been something of an evolution in 
the East. In the Western Corn Belt 
the farmers have paid little attention 


to the corn fodder or stover. When I 
was a young man, running on rail- 
road lines west of the Mississippi 


River, there was quite a general prac- 
tice to let the corn stand till ripe and 
dry enough to gather. Then it was 
shucked in the field and stored and the 
cattle were turned in to glean the fod- 
der which was rather poor stuff then. 

One man in Illinois a number of 
years ago, when I was boosting the 
cowpea, wrote to me that he had sow- 
ed peas in the corn and before the 
corn was ripe enough to harvest the 
peas were killed by frost. But he turn- 
ed the cattle in and they fed on the 
dead pea vines and fodder and got roll- 
ing fat before the snow fell. They 
cleaned up the dead pea vines and 
peas completely. 

In my boyhood in Virginia every one 
cut the tops above the ears and strip- 
ped and bunched the blades below. 
This was done and is still being done 
by many while the corn is still green in 
order to get the best quality in the 
fodder. This makes a great waste of 
human labor, for the field must be 
walked over again to gather the corn 
and again to chop down the cornstalks 
and gather and haul them off. Then, 
too, the tops and blades removed when 
the ears are sticking straight up in 
green shucks, the corn dries up and 
loses weight enough to pay for all the 
fodder, so that the labor is simply 
thrown away. But I am glad to see 
that every year more of our farmers 
are cutting and shocking their corn in 
a more mature state. They are get- 
ting more hay and do not longer de- 
pend on corn fodder for the total 
roughage 


Practices, too, in various sections 
vary in the manner of cutting corn. 
In Southeastern Pennsylvania I no- 
ticed that they use the corn knife and 
cut a sharp-pointed stubble about 20 
inches high. Then in winter when the 
ground is hard frozen they drag a 
bar of railroad iron across the field with 
a horse hitched at each end and in this 
way break off the corn stubble. 


In the upper counties of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland they do better. 
They quit using the corn knife and 

made steel hoes set at right angles with 

a short handle and cut the corn right 
at the ground, and do it safer than 
with the corn knife, which is apt td 
cut your shins if not skillfully used. 
But the best way to cut the corn is 
with the two-horse machine, th. bind- 
er. After this machine the shocking is 
easy as one takes up the bundles and 
not each stalk. 


In the South, farmers do not cut 
tops but strip the whole stalk, saving 
enly the blade fodder.- But the stalks 
are still to be cut and the cutting had 
better be done before pulling the leaves 
and thus save a great deal of labor. 


When I was a boy of 12 years, there 
was a retired preacher*living near who 
took quite a fancy to me The old man 
was very fond of fishing and kept a 
boat and always wanted me to go with 
him on Saturdays, and I greatly en- 
joyed the fishing. The old man kept a 
eow and I noticed that he had his 
whole garden planted in some green 
stuff which he cut daily and fed to the 
him what that 


cow. One day I asked 
green stuifwas. He said that it was 
lucerne and by the time he had fed 


the garden over once ‘it was ready to 
begin again and could be cut three 
times during the summer. That was 
the first time J had seen what we now- 


adays call alfalfa. It has been stated 
that alfalfa would not thriye except 
on high and well-drained land. That 
garden of alfalfa was by the shore 
of a salt water estuary from the Ches- 
apeake and not two feet above high 
water. Since that in recent years I 
have seen a field ef alialfa on a farm 
belonging to the Negro school at 
Hampton, Va., where the salt tide 





fertile. 

In my boyhood and far earlier, farm- 
ers knew that red clover would not 
only furnish excellent hay for horned 
stock but the soil would be improved 
by the stubble left. Agricultural chem- 
easily determined that there was 
increase in nitrogen in the soil 
clover sod was established. 
Then the question arose how the 
clover acquired this extra nitrogen. 
Many insisted that the leaves gathered 
ammonia from the air. But they could 
not see why other plants did not get 
it in that way. It was soon found that 
the whole group which botanists call 
leguminosae did in the same way fix 
nitrogen in the plant. 


ists 
an 
where a 


Then the experiment station came 
and there was a most active study of 
the minute forms which botanists call 
bacteria and bacilli. Study was made 
of the whole clover plant and certain 
nodules or little knots on the clover 
roots were not found on other roots ex- 
cept in the leguminosae. Studying these 
nodules under the microscope they dis- 
covered that they were the home of 
what they called pseudo-bacteria, as 
they seemed to differ in shape from 
any known bacteria. But finally it was 
determined that they all were bac- 
teria. Then by careful experiment it 
was shown that only when these no- 
dules were present did the plant fix 
nitrogen. The getting of the nitrogen 
which is abundant in the air has been 
confidently attributed to the action of 
these parasitic symbiotic plants. Bac- 
teria are plants down on the border line 
where we come to living forms which 
no one has ever determined positively 
whether they are animal or plant. 


The botanical order, Leguminosae, 
contains many genera or groups of 
plants and in each genus there is us- 
ually a number of species. The clover 
family are all members of the genus 
Trifolium, the three-leaved legumes. 
Many plants that belong to other gen- 


era have gotten to be called clover. 
This is confusing and each plant 
should be known by its true name. The 


so-called sweet clover is not a clover 
but belongs in the genus melilotus. Bur 
clover is a Medicago. The term clover 
should be restricted to the genus Tri- 
folium. These are the true clovers and 
are easily recognized. J] was once rid- 
ing with a friend when we passed a 
rank growth of melilotus alba. He 
asked what that tall weed was. I told 
him, that it was very commonly called 
sweet clover. “Any fool can see that 
is no kin to clover,” said he. 

The interest in the recuperative 
crops of the legume family has great- 
ly increased in the South. We do not 
yet know exactly the process by which 
the bacteria fix the nitrogen. But it 
is evident that the fixing is made in 
the soil; for plants not legumes will 
be benefited when associated with the 
legumes. Corn in which peas are sow- 
ed will make more corn than where 
the corn is without peas. 


Pyrus Japonica 


Y SCARLET japonica bush has a 

lot of fruit on i is it good for any- 
thing? It seems frayrant at least.” 

The scarlet Japanese quince which 


the ladies insist on calling a “Japonica” 
is really a quince. It seldom fruits 
much because it blooms so early in 
spring or rather so late in winter, that 
the bloom gets destroyed by frost and 


fails to fruit. I have one bush which 
this season made hearly a peck of 
fruit, and we are now eating very nice 


and beautifully transparent jelly made 
from the fruit. 


Sedge Plants 


SEND two plants. Please answer at 


” 
once. 


The two plants are two species of 
dwarf sedge, Cyperus Virens and 
Compressa. The main differences be- 
tween grass and sedge are that 
grasses are jointed while sedges are 
not. Sedges generally have more or 
less three-angled stems and the flower 
heads are surrounded by leafy bracts, 


while grasses do not have’ bracts. 
Sedgse generally grow on wet land 
or land needing drainage Few of 


‘them have any value to the farmer. 


Growing Hemp 


AM seeking information in regard to 

the growing of hemp as a@ money 
crop. Will be glad to have you give me 
the information.” 

I never advise about any crop or 
method I know nothing about. I have 
had no experience in the growing of 
hemp. I have seen some growing in 
the West. 
tucky Experiment Station can tell you 
more about hemp probably than any- 
one else. My advice is to forget all 
about it and go to farming with money 
out of cotton, oats and corn,. out of 
hogs and bacon and cattle, out of soil 
improv ement through systematic farm- 
ing and crop rotation aided by the leg- 
ume crops. 

North Carolina needs good farming 
with the old crops rather than some 
new crops to cultivate in the way cot- 
ton has been grown. ; 


Fertilizer for Cabbage and 
Potatoes 


LEASE give us your opinion of the 

ready-made fertilizers for cabbages 
and Irish potatoes. Also the quantities 
per acre, we being the judge of our lands. 
Gi ompare the mixture of cottonseed meal 
and acid bhosphate with the ready-mixe d 
fertilizer, 


The value of the ready-made fertili- 
zers depends on the amount and the 
availability of the materials used and 
somewhat on fhe percentages of each. 
Much also depends on the honesty of 
the manufacturer. As a rule, the fer- 
tilizers made by the leading manufac- 
turers are honestly made and come up 
to the guarantee. The great difficulty 
to the pockets of the farmers is that 
the manufacturers calculate on selling 
at long credit and hence the prices are 
well up. But I have found that few 
manufacturérs will refuse a liberal dis- 
count to cash purchasers. Where cot- 
tonseed meal can be had cheaply the 
equal mixture with 16 per cent acid 
phosphate will make a good fe rtilizer 
for cabbage used as our truck in the 





STAR BOARDERS 


Nothing swats a farme r’s wallet~— 
pocketbook, if so you call it—as do hun- 
gry non arom rs in the barnyard or the 
pen: cows that rush the silage cutter, 
yet give moltver milk nor butter for the 
efforts and the acres of enthusiastic men. 
Pigs that chew ground feed sublimely, 
yet quit growing most untimely, and de- 
vote their lives to raising merely bristles, 
nose and tail. Colts that relish oats in- 
sanely, yet grow awkward and ungainly 
and throw fright into the bidders when 
theg’re offered at a sale. Turkeys that 
are nation-beaters in the world of heavy 
eaters, yet could scarcely fill the platter 
on-the table of a dwarf. Geese that eat 
in spite of weather, yet grow neither 
flesh nor feather as they kick and churn 
the wager like a schooner at-a wharf. In 
the world of hens I blundered! Though 
I fed them by the hundred, yet for years 
their eggs were counted by’ the units 
or the tens. They were small percent- 
age layers, so were small percentage pay- 





The Cheerful Plowman 


Tufft 


By J. Edw. 


= 





ers, yet I had the ancient notion that 
all hens of course were hens. But at 
last aroused from slumber I took down 
the size and number of each bird that 
shirked her quota in a cheap or shame- 
less way; started culling like the dick- 
ens, and I found just twenty chickens 


in my countless flock of biddies that were 
ever known to lay. Would a farmer be a 
hourder he must- banish each star boarder 
that he finds among his chickens, or his 
Jerseys, or his goats; he must syat the 
idle loafer as he would a rat or gopher, 
or. he'll waste a pile of foddér and a lot 


of corn and eats! = 











The director of the Ken-’ 


IHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


coast section use it at the rate af 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds an-acre on the early 
cabbage. A mixture of 1,000 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 800 pounds of cot- 


tonseed meal and 200 pounds of the 
sulphate of potash will be better tor 
the potatoes. 
Tobacco Dust 
AS tobacco dust any value as a fer- 
tiliser? Some people here buy 
and do not seem to think they get much 


benefit from it.” 


Tobacco dust varies greatly in com- 


position according to the amount of 
dirt and sand in the tobacco. It is 
sifted from the tobacco made ior 


smoking. Many years ago I bought it 
from the factory in Baltimore and paid 
50 cents a packed barrel for it. I found 
it a cheap and good manure. That ar- 
ticle had 2 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent 
potash, and 1.50 per cent phosphoric 
acid. It was higher grade than usual. 
The stems will average 2.50 per cent 
nitrogen, over 8 per cent potash, and 
about 2 per cent phosphoric acid. The 
best way to use the dust is to use it as 
a source for potash along with cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate. The 
dust and stems will prevent the hee or 
aphides from attacking the crops. The 
value of the dust will largely depend 
on the price per ton. 


Growing Spring Plants 


ey it not answer to dig a pit three 
or four fect deep with rich soil in 
bottom as well_as a hotbed to séart to- 
mato and pi pper plants?” 

No, it will not. The plants will start 
slowly and will be too far from the 
glass and will get drawn up slender. A 
small hotbed of two sashes will start 
plants enough for 25 sashes on cold- 
frames,-and the cold frames are 
important as the hotbed. For to- 
mato plants drawn from a_ crowd- 
ed hotbed and planted out are poor 
plants. The plants must be strans- 
planted at least once before going into 
the open ground in order that you may 
have stout, heavily rooted plants. This 
is important. A friend in the far South 
sent me one spring years ago some 
large tomato plants. They were larger 
than my plants in the frame. But | 
saw at once that they came from the 
seedbed as the big plants had only tap 
roots My transplanted plants came up 
with a mass of roots and earth nearly 
as large as my fist and fruited long 
ahead of the big southern plants. Plenty 
of coldframe room is essential to the 
success of early tomato plants. 





as 


Onions From Seed 


re me some information in regard 
to the growing of onions from seed.” 
onions from seed 
depends largely on the varieties grown. 
You can grow the Prizetaker and any 
of the large Spanish onions from seed 
sowed in early September and the 
plants later transplanted in rows 15 
inches apart and three inches in the 
rows. These will ripen in midsummer 
and make very large onions, but not 
good keepers. You can sow seed oi 
the New England varieties such as 
the Southport Globe or the Danvers 
Globe onion in February as 
the soil will work in good order. Thin 
these in the rows to three inches. Us« 
not less than 1,500 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer an acre. Cultivate ab- 
solutely clean, not allowing a spear of 
grass in the rows and you can make 
ripe onions that when properly kept 
through the winter The 


The growing of 


SOOn as 


wiil keep 
main thing is to keep them cold. On 
a small scale I-keep my onions and 


onion sets in sacks hanging up in my 
wood house. Freezing does not mat- 
but it will make them sprout. 











z BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 


MEMPHIS. s* DALLAS, TEXAS 
25 $ Slaughter Bidg. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 


‘OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDPRESSED-TO 


OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 





DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

One year........... $1.00 Zoe yeate.. Seweed $1.50 

Six months........ « 50 Three years. scoop 2.00 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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A Real North Carolina State 
Fair 
Mrs. Vanderbilt Fulfills Her Promise to the People: 
“It Shows North Carolina.’’—Eight Achievements 


By CLARENCE POE 


HE first thing that impressed us 
about the North Carolina State 


Fair last week was not really 
about the fair at all. It was about the 
people of North Carolina as a whole. 

This 1922 North Carolina State Fair 
ide us wonder how much unused, 
odiaiens red leadership there is in 
North Carolina—especially among our 


North Carolina women. North Carolina 
had this year the first real State Fair 
it has ever had, so far as we can re- 
member. Wierdisdaea there has been 
iad much the h in the contention that 


it was a rather local or sectional fair 
con not a real North Carolina State 
Fair. 


This year it was a real State Fair, 
and the people of North Carolina have 


to thank Mrs. Edith Vanderbilt for 
this result. We had been electing-men 
presidents a long time, and each new 
man elected president took the thing 
as a sort of deserved compliment to his 
greatness and popularity and let it go 
at that. But two years ago General 
Julian S arr conceived the. idea of 
making Mrs. Vanderbilt president. So 


i and most people imagined 
t nderbilt would also accept 
the eleetion as a deserved tribute to 
her merits and let the fair go along in 
t old ruts. 


he Sane 





But Mrs. Vanderbilt is not made that 
Wal She decided that inasmuch as 
he |] been elected president of a 

1 rolina State Fair, the folks 
must have a North Carolina State Fair, 
and not simply an enormous midway 
nd-a moderate-sized racetrack, with 
miscellaneous exhibits thrown in for 
good measure. 

The 1922 State Fair was not only the 
best State Fair yet held, but we are in- 


clined to say that it was the only real 
State Fair yet held. And this the 
fact that brought up our question as 
to the undiscovered and unused leader- 
ship in North Carolina and especially 

nong North Carolina women. It was 
nia an accident that Mrs. Vanderbilt 
was put in this position. In the same 
way, it was almost an accident that 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon discovered 
her great capacities for leadership. Un- 
dér slightly different circumstances 
she might have served out her life 
within the narrow limits of a certain 
social or church group without ever 
realizing her capacity for serving an 
entire state. 

The following are some of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the 1922 State 
Fair: 

1. The agricultural and livestock ex- 
hibits were the best on record. 

The community exhibits were un- 
usually good. 

The midway was cleaned up and 
the gambling shows, etc., of other days 
eliminated. 


1S 


4. In the agricultural exhibits there 
Was a greater diversity’ of products 
shown, indicating interest in a better 
rounded agriculture in North Carolina. 
More attention was given to legumes, 
pastures, fruit, and gardens. The im- 
por rtance of rotation, of terracing and 
liming land, and of spraying fruit 
were more emphasized than ever be- 
fore. 

5. More attention was 
educational value of county, 
community exhibits. 


given to the 
farm, and 
Last year, we be- 
100 were 


lieve, only 10 points in al- 
lowed for educational value; this year, 
30. Names of varieties and bre eds 
were given more plainly on labels than 
ever before—and there is room for 


considerable improvement at this point 


even yet. In every community, coun- 
and state fair there should be rigid 
enforcement of the rule requiring each 


pre F ely to be plainly labeled and lab- 
eled so that it can be read at least 10 
feet away. 

Not only was there a notable ex- 
hib vit ai home demonstration work, but 
in the general farm exhibits, the part 
piiyed by women was recognized more 
adequately: tham ever, before... Seyeral 
of the exhibits were made in the names 

,) s a S) : 





excellent exhibit was in the name of 
“Carter Tisdale and Mother’ 

7. There was also increased recogni- 
tion of the importance of marketing 
as a factor in farm prosperity. The 
exhibits of the Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association and the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association at- 
tracted unusual attention, and in a num- 
ber of individual, community, and 
county farm exhibits, the importance 
of cooperative marketing was stresse 
Certificates of membership in the co- 


Operative associations were exhibited 
alongside the other best products of 
the farm. The special grades of to- 


bacco recognized by the Tobacco As- 
sociation as standard were eagerly 
studied. A hornet’s nest in the Wake 
County exhibit bore this interesting 
legend: “Built by Organization: An 
Individual Could Not Have Done It.” 
8. The boys and girls from the agri- 
cultural and home economics classes of 





our North Carolina high school $s con- 
tinue to send increasing numbers and 
incre asingly valuable exhibits to our 
State Fair. Many a man as he looked 
at their work and thought of the ad- 
vantages they now have no doubt 
echoed the thought of County Agent 
J. R. Sams of Polk County: “I envy 


the boys and girls of today the great 
advantages they have. . am glad— 
glad beyond measure—they have these 
advantages; but I only a we older 
men and women of North Carolina 
could have had such privileges when 
we were growing up.” 

Heavy rains early last week prevent- 
ed many people from getting to the 
fair. "We hope every Progressive 
Farmer reader in North Carolina who 
did not attend this year will try to at- 
end next year, for we are confident 
that the fair, having once been put on 
this broad and progressive basis, will 
be kept on this high plane henceforth. 
Nor should those who attend the State 
Fair hereafter come to Raleigh with 
the expectation of rushing through the 
exhibits in a few hours with only a 
hurried glimpse at each department. 
The Fair as conducted this year was 
a great educational institution and any 
North Carolina farmer or farmer’s 
wife would be benefited by giving two 
full days to a careful study of such a 
wonderful group of exhibits. 

We congratulate President Vander- 
bilt, Manager Walborn, Secretary Po- 
gue, and Treasurer Denson on their 
achievement. 


Great Improvement in North Caro- 
lina Livestock Exhibits 


HE North Carolina State Fair man- 

agement certainly made great strides 

forward in improving its livestock ex- 

hibits this year. It not only surpassed 

last year but surpassed any other show 

that has ever been put on in the state. 
- ee 





The showing of dairy cows was per- 
haps the most impressive feature and 
rightly indicates the turning of farm- 
ers not only to the family cow, but to 
the production of milk for sale locally 
as sour cream, or for the manufacture 
of cheese. It is also a credit to North 
Carolina that more than half of the 
dairy cattle shown were from the home 
state, while not a single foreign Jersey 
herd was exhibited. This does not 
mean that the state is hostile to out- 
siders—iar from it; and it would not 


be creditable if the’ showing had been 
poor, but it will make all North Caro- 
lina farmers glad’ to learn that the 
state was able to put on its best Jersey 
show without outside assistance. There 
were 32 more head of Jersey cattle 
alone this year than of all dairy breeds 
combined last year. 
* * * 


AA new feature was brought in by 
offering prizes of $75, $65, $60, and $50 
for the best county herds of Jerseys, 
otie-half the prize money being given 
by the State Fair and one-half by the 
North Carolina Jersey Breeders Asso- 


cows and each herd had to be made up 
of animals from four different breed- 
ers. This is a new and effective way 
of encouraging the smaller breeders to 
show their cattle and should be ex- 
tended to other breeds of livestock. 
Catawba County entered tw herds 
and won first and second prizes, Meck- 
lenburg entered two herds and won 
third and fifth prizes, while Alamance 
entered one herd and captured fourth 
prize. 


O 


* * 
Avery effective exhibit was put on by 
the Dairy Extensidn Service under the 
difection of Prof. J. A. Arey, showing 
the value of a purebred bull in increas- 
ing the production of a herd of dairy 
cattle. “Eminent 19th”, now 16 years 
old, was shown with 6 of his daughters. 
This bulls increased the butterfat pro- 
duction of these daughters 35 per cent 
above 'that of their dams. The slogan of 
this exhibit was “The Greater Percent- 
age of Purebred Bulls the Greater Pro- 
duction Per Cow.” The following val- 

uable table was also given: 
Purebred Average milk 


Dairy Production 

State : Bulls per cow 
North Carolina...... 2lpercent 2,666 pounds 
Nisconsin .....0+. . 43 percent 4,016 pounds 
QYOROR ccesiccotcsses 48 percent 4,205 pounds 
This table shows very conclusively 
that milk production is greatly in- 
creased by bringing in better dairy 
sires, and every farmer who is depend- 
ing on scrub sires should take the les- 


son to heart for his own profit. 
* 


The record made by "Mr. B. B. Miller, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C., can hardly be beaten. 
He brought one Hereford bull to the 
fair, “Salisbury”, and won three prem- 
iums carrying with them $75 in money 
besides the free advertisitig. This bull 
was grand champion over all beef 
breed bulls, senior champion, and won 
first prize in his class. This bull, as 
well as his dam, was bred and developed 
on Mr. Miller’s own farm. Truly 
therefore he is a North Carolina prod- 
uct. Offspring of this champion is not 
only heading Hereford herds in the 
South but in Iowa, Ohio, and South 
America as well. The bull is a double 
standard polled and would be hard to 
beat by any showing. 

Considering the showing of beef cat- 
tle as a whole, it was 50- ‘per cent larger 
and very much better in quality, ac- 
cording to Prof. R. S. Curtis of the 
North Carolina Extension Service, who 
was in charge of the beef cattle ex- 
hibits. 

_ 

The showing of hogs was bigger and 
very much better according to Mr. W. 
W. Shay of the North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service, who was in charge of the 
swine show. There was a 25 per cent 
increase in number and a 50 per cent 
increase in quality, according to his 
figures. Duroc-Jerseys led in the show- 
ing, there being nearly as many Du- 
rocs as of all other breeds combined. 
Hampshires” came. second, Poland- 
Chinas third, and Berkshires fourth. 

One reason, perhaps, for the large 
Duroc showing was the extra $600 in 
premiums given by the Duroc Associa- 
tion for young hogs shown in this 
breed.: Notable in the hog show, too, 
was the 20 pig club pigs exhibited from 


Craven County. 
* * 
The exhibits of poultry, sheep, 
horses and mules were also an im- 
provement over former years. This is 


pe rhaps the first time in the history of 
the fair when an attempt was made to 
obtain a showing of mules and while 
the exhibit was not large, it was credit- 
able. The sheep show was the best 
ever, being 50 per cent better than last 
year and 40 per cent nent in quality, 
according to Mr. George Evans of the 
Extension Service, i was in charge 
of this part of the livestock exhibits. 





Heating Sweet Potato Storage 
House 


ILL a kerosene heater be sufficient 
to cure sweet potato es ?” 

That depends on the size 
room or house. We have houses here | 
“ ee h hold 20,000 bushels. It would take 
a big kerosene heater for such a house. 
If the house is so small that you can 
raise a heat of 85 degrees in it with the 
heater, it will be all right. A grower in 
Georgia built a sweet potato house of 

good size, piled'the potatoes in the mid- 
dle of the house, and set a kerosene 








Stalks Cut 50” 
—— Better 


By actual field test the McKay Stalk 
Cutter will cut large green stalks 50% 
better than any other cutter yet put 
out. This cutter is also now made 
non-chokable. 

The McKay is a real stalk cutter— 
made for a long life of satisfactory 
service—heavy, strong, powerfully 
built, and especially designed to meet 
the needs of Southern farmers. 

There Is a Reason for the universal. 
satisfaction given. Let us tell you 
why. Just write us a letter or make 
your request on a postal card. 


THE 


JOHN A. McKAY MFG. CO., 
Dunn, N. C. 














Running Water at 
the Turn of a 
Spigot With a 

LEADER WATER 

SYSTEM 


PRICES ON TANKS, 
$20 and up. 


On COMPLETE SYS- 
TEMS, $150 and up. 






We can furnish you electric driven 
pumps for use with your farm elec- 
tric plant or for 110 volt city. cur- 
rent. If you do not have electric 
lights, we can furnish you with 
gasoline engine driven system. 

Write for Catalog, Price List, and 
name of nearest dealer on Leader 
Pumps, Tanks, and Water Systems. 


THE MOTOR CO., Distributors, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THIRTEEN 


Is a lucky number this fall for } 
everybody who has a garden 
or farm. Wait until Novem- 
ber 18 and read what Lindley 
says on the cover page of 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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ew. S. Frederick St., 


FISH MEL 


Poultry, Hogs and Cattle 


The perfected and most niine protein sup- 
plement to your 


STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL 


will give unequaled La results at very 


WRITE US — for FREE, Valuable Feed- 
ing Inforniation 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO., 


Baltimore, Md. ‘Yy 
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heater in each of the four corners, and 











SOUTHGATE’S 


AGRICULTURAL SHELL LIME 


Do You Know— 
That the average soil is seriously 
deficient in lime? 
That only 1 to 2 tons are required 
per acre? 

That it may be applied at any point 
in the ordinary farm rotation? 
That it is recommended by all gov- 
ernment farm demonstrators? 


WRITE 
SOUTHGATE PACKING CO., 


Norfolk, Va. or ‘Beaufort, N.C. 
FOR PRICES 
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Farm Work for November 
By J. F. DUGGAR 


year has made possible an early 

date for completing the harvesting 
of this crop in sections where the labor 
supply has been ample. Indeed, on 
many farms cotton 
has. been picked 
early enough to 
give-time also for 
the harvesting of 
corn before the first 
of November. It is 
important to com- 
plete the gathering 
of corn. However, 
this may better be 
postponed than to 
delay further pre- 
paration of land for the small grains 
and the sowing of these. 


Time for Sowing Oats 


T IS almost universally true through- 
out the Southeastern States that 
there is need every year for a larger 
acreage of oats than is sowed. In 
those sections where dry weather has 
resulted in a poor corn crop in 1922, the 
need is very urgent for sowing more 
oats than has usually been done. It 
scarcely needs to be said that through- 
out at least the lower two-thirds of 
‘the Cotton Belt, oats should be sow- 
ed in the fall rather than after Christ- 
mas. The writer has repeatedly called 
attention to the results of experiments 
conducted under his direction in Ala- 
bama bearing on this point. These 
covered many years, including a few in 
which winter killing was severe. The 
average yield for oats sowed about the 
middle of November was more than 50 
per cent greater, and often 100 per 
cent greater, than when the date of 
sowing was about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 


Experimental results have been clear 
in showing that for every week’s delay 
after the first of November there is on 
the whole a notable decrease in yield. 
It was once the common practice to 
begin sowing oats about Thanksgiving. 
This late beginning of the planting 
season for oats was made necessary 
by the slow picking of a large acreage 
of cotton then unattacked by the boll 
weevil. Now, with a reduced acreage 
of early maturing cotton and with 
more accurate knowledge of the *de- 
crease in yield from late planting of 
oats, we may well look on Thanksgiv- 
ing as marking rather the close than 
the beginning of the season for the fall 
sowing of oats. 


Varieties of Oats 


S TO varieties, no mistake can be 
made in sowing oats of the red 
rustproof type, whether they be bougit 
under the name of Red Rustproof, Ap- 
pler, Hundred Bushel, Patterson, Cook, 


= early maturity of cotton this 
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or other local name. Indeed all of 
these so-called varieties of red rust- 
proof oats are indistinguishable in 


grain, stalk and maturity and they are 
practically identical in yield. 

Seed grown nearby is slightly to be 
preferred, partly because it involves 
less danger of the introduction of weeds 
that may be new to the locality, such 
as cheat and wild onion. In general 
seed oats from fall sowing are slightly 
to be preferred to seed from spring 
sowed oats, which is another small ad- 
vantage of sowing seed from near 
home and of known history. The dif- 
ference resulting from the sowing of 
oats accustomed to being-sowed in fall 
as compared with those whose ances- 
tors have usually been sowed in the 
spring is not usually very great. How- 
ever, in an experiment at the Alabama 
Station there did result after about 15 
years some effect in maturity and yield 
due to continuous fall sowing on the 
one hand or of spring sowing on the 
other. Starting with seed from the 
same sack, we found:that after many 
years of continuouds spring sowing 
that strain had become nearly a week 
earlier than the fall sowed strain and 
had become less .uniform. 

In case it is desirable to have oats 
mature somewhat ‘earlier than ‘is ‘the 
F case with the bearded varieties of the 

redrustproof oats mentioned above, the 


Fulghum may be substituted. It be- 
longs in the same botanical class as 
the Red Rustproof and has prectically 
allthe valuable qualities of the latter. 
It is about 10 days earlier, which is a 
decided advantage where the use of the 
land is desired for summer crops. By 
reason of its earlier habit, Fulghum is 
also better suited for sowing with 
crimson clover for hay.. 

The sowing of two varieties with dif- 
ferent dates of maturity is an ad- 
vantage in dividing the risk of bad 
weather at harvest time; this also per- 
mits the harvesting of a larger acreage 
than would otherwise be possible. 


Wheat and Rye 

N REGIONS to which wheat is well 

adapted, November is a_ favorite 
month for sowing wheat and rye grain 
in the South. Those who depend part- 
ly on rye for grazing have doubtless 
already sowed this cereal. If not, the 
sooner rye is sowed the greater the 
amount of pasturage it will afford and 
the earlier the grazing will be avail- 
able. 

We cannot be too careful in the se- 
lection of the source of the seed rye. 
For both grazing and grain production 
it should be either Abruzzi or South- 
ern rye. By the latter term we mean 
rye grown for many decades in the 
southern half of the Cotton Belt. 
Even Tennessee or North Georgia has 
proved lacking in the valuable quali- 
ties found in rye from lower latitudes. 

A word of caution seems especially 
timely in these later years when so 
much is being claimed for Rosen Rye. 
This variety has a good record in the 
North, but in the central part of the 
Cotton Belt it generally tails to afford 
either the amount of grazing or the 
grain yield obtainable from the South- 
ern and Abruzzi varieties. 

It would seem a profitable specialty 
for some farmers to grow for seed 
Southern rye of a strain known to have 


been produced in southern latitudes 
for many years.* The price of the 
southern-grown rye is always much 
above that grown further North, a 


difference in price that is fully justi- 
fied 
Barley 


HE few Southern farmers who grow 

a patch of barley for grazing rate 
this grain as second to none. The writer 
has not advised the general use of bar- 
ley, chiefly because of the usual higher 
cost in the South of seeding an acre 
of barley than of the other small 
grains. In comparative tests of its 
yield of seed he has been somewhat 
discouraged by the fact that barley 
has usually suffered more from the at- 


tacks of birds. This, of course, is be- 
cause of its earlier maturity. A re- 
cent study of the conditions under 


which barley is grown in the Southwest 
as the main grain crop, makes him 
more hopeful than heretofore that un- 
der some conditions this may become a 
practicable grain feed on many South- 
ern farms. This, however, means the 
selection of good land and probably 
too the evolution by syste matic breed- 
ing of varieties superior in some par- 
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ticulars to most of those now obtain- 
able. Great were my expectations in 
this respect.of the Arlington-Awnless, 
developed some years ago by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
but which in experiments in Alabama 
has generally proved to be a smaller 
producer of grain than the Tennessee 
winter barley, which is probably the 
South’s most suitable variety. 


Treatment for Grain Smuts 


O LONGER is any farmer justified 
in suffering loss from oat smut, 
which in the Southeastern States us- 
ually varies from about 5 to 20 per 
cent. This disease in oats is much 
more easily and completely controlled 
than the loose smut of wheat. Oat 
smut, as well as the concealed or stink- 
ing smut of wheat, may be completely 
prevented by a simple and inexpen- 
sive treatment of the seed. It is only 
necessary to purchase from a drug 
store a bottle of formaldehyde of 
standard strength. Add one ounce of 
this to each 2% gallons of water. In 
this liquid moisten wheat or oats, eith- 
er by dipping or by thorough sprink- 
ling, and leave the damp grain covere 
for a few hours. As soon as dry it 
should be sowed. The writer’s prac- 
tice with oats has been to sow at any 
time after treatment and he has never 
had proof of any injury from delay af- 
ter treatment in the case of oats. How- 
ever, in the case of wheat, and possibly 
also of other grains, some injury to 
germination sometimes results from 
delaying planting for a long time after 
the seed are treated. This point is 
brought out in some of the investiga- 
tions in the Southwest, where, on ac- 
count of peculiarities of climate and 
condition of soil at time of planting, 
treatment of smuts must be somewhat 
different from those adapted to the 
South. 


Still Time for Sowing Vetch 


N THE central and northern parts of 

the Cotton Belt, November is late 
for sowing of most forage plants. How- 
ever, in the Middle South vetch may 
be sowed in the first days of the month, 
and throughout the month in the ex- 
treme South. 





North Carolina “Money Crops’— 
Cotton, Corn, Tobacco—in 1922 


HE large increase of 12 per cent in 

the acreage of cotton to be picked 
this year over a year ago doesn’t net 
nearly the production—730,000 bales, 
made last year—776,000, but the aver- 
age price is better, it having increased, 
whereas it decreased during the previ- 
ous season. The 218 pounds this year 
mean a decrease of perhaps 25 per 
cent in the per acre yield, but 15 per 
cent increase in total value at 21 cents 
over 16.4 cents last season. This means, 
too, that the per-acre value may be 
$45.75 as compared with $43.29 the 
previous season. Of the cotton states, 
North Carolina leads in the per-acre 
yield and value. She also has the most 
cotton mills. It is reported that 43 per 
cent of the mills in the 14 Southern 
states are here. 

An increase of 13 per cent in the 
tobacco acreage, and a slight increase 
of yield, at 607 pounds per acre, insures 
an increased production of about 22 
per cent. The average prices on the 
auction markets are not yet equal to 
those of last year. The total value of 
the crop is less than 2 per cent more. 
The value-per-acre is $152.80, based on 
the present information available. This 





around the gin. It might be de- 

stroyed by fire. Don’t leave the 
cotton lying on the ground. It’s quite 
sure to be damaged by water. The 
bonded warehouse is the safest place 
to leave cotton until you are ready 
to sell. 

2. Put heavy chains or other good 
stalk benders on the big turning plows 
and put the green cotton stalks com- 
pletely under. Go at them just as they 
stand.- Cut stalks are hard to plow 
under. 


3. Would, you like to, sell the corn 
sta ks, fodder, grass, weeds, pea wines 
velvet-beasr-vines;*or whatever is left 
in the fields? Cattle and sheep turned 


DD) scm leave bales of cotton lying 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
"WEEK AND NEXT 


in to graze will put these things up 
into a salable package. 

4. Right now, while crops are off 
the land and before the winter rains 
set in, is the best time to build new 
terraces where needed, repair old 
ones, and convert the old-style, nar- 
row terraces into big, broad, efficient 
terraces. Don’t, let the winter rains 
take your best land away. 

5: Keep a sharp eye on the seed 
peas and beans. Treat for weevil con- 
trol just as soon as weevils make their 
appearance and before they have op- 
portunity te do great damage. 

6. See that: every. family .on,. the 
pla¢e has‘é good milk cow-té help out 
the cost of living this winter. 
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is over 2 per cent-less than it was last 
season. 

As the digging of peanuts is just be- 
gun and the. previous weather was so 
unfavorable in the commercial north- 
eastern counties, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the results. The acreage was re- 
duced; the yield expected will be per- 
haps nearly 900 pounds per acre, giv- 
ing approximately 115,000,000 pounds 
production, which, at 90 pounds, will 
give 1,280,000 bags in this state if all 
were marketed. There is quite a large 
acreage that -is not picked and not 
counted in the above. 

FRANK PARKER. 

Agricultural Statistician, Raleigh. 





Agricultural Schools at the Virgimia 
Fair 


ACK in 1919 a movement was started 
which resulted in the inauguration 
of a livestock and crop judging con- 
test at the Virginia State Fair be- 
tween teams representing the depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture in the 
rural high schools of the state. This 
contest has become an annual. event, 
conducted under the auspices of the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
in codperation with the Department of 
Agricultural Education of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, and is now 
receiving the recognition from the peo- 
ple of the state that its value as an ed- 
ucational movement deserves. 
This year (1922) the winners were as 
follows: 


Ist—Blacksburg High School, of Montgomery 


County. 

2nd—Windsor High School, of Isle of Wight 
County. 

3rd—Bridgewater High School, of Rocking- 


ham County. 

High man on 
Blacksburg. 

2nd—Nichols Saunders, of Windsor. 
3rd—John Bowden, of Windsor. 

High man on Beef Cattle—D. W. Walker, of 
Pearisburg (Giles C ounty). 

High man on Dairy C attle—Bryce 
of Blacksburg. 

High man 
Blacksburg. 

High man on Corn—Marion Lynch, of Floris 
(Fairfax County). 


Plow the Cotton Stalks Under, Do 
Not Burn Them 

A many farmers are burn- 

ing their cotton stalks, not realiz- 


GREAT 

ing their value for green manure. The 
Georgia Experiment Station wishes to 
warn the farmers of the South 
against this practice. It is doubtful if 
many of the adult boll weevils are 
killed by burning, as most of them 
will fall off the stalks during the pro- 
cess of handling them. Burning the 
stalks will kill all the larvae and the 
eggs on the cotton stalks, and also 
destroy a great many of the adults by 
cutting off their food supply. But 
plowing under the cotton stalks will 
accomplish the same thing and at the 
same time add to the land enough 
green manure to more than pay for 
the plowing. Plowing will also kill the 
old cotton roots, which are apt to 
sprout and in this way furnish food 
to the weevil. 


contest—Bryce Arrington, of 


Arrington, 


Swine—Bryce Arrington, of 





The cotton stalks on a bale-to the- 
acre cotton will amount to over a ton 
of vegetation. This amount of cotton 
stalks will contain about 51 pounds of 
nitrogen, 33 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 50 pounds of potash. To buy 
this amount of fertilizer, in the form 
of commercial fertilizer, it would be 
necessary to buy 340 pounds of sodium 
nitrate, 125 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, and 300 pounds of kainit. 
This amount of commercial ‘fertilizer 
is worth at present prices, about $11.40. 
Besides furnishing the soil with these 
essential elements, the cotton stalks 
also add a large amount of organic 
matter to the soil which is entirely 
lacking in commercial fertilizers. 

While organic matter has no market 
value, its value to the,farmer is none 
the less real. Nearly all Southern 
soils are sadly lacking in organic mat- 
ter, and when it is supplied, either 
by the means of green manure or 
barnyard manure, crops are doubled 
and trebled in an astonishing manner. 

When the cotton stalks are burned 
all the organic matter and all the 
nitrogen _are lost. Most of the phos- 
phoric acid and the potash are-wasted. 

Destroying, cqtton stalks, early, Jin, 
the, iall.is, one; of, the. best methods of, 
checking..ravages. of the boll weevil, 


but;to do this by burning 15/4 Q@) €X%4) nes 


pensive. Plowing them under is a 
much better way.—R. P. Biedsdée. 


BS wdetshO webturtae? 
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Garden and Or chard | 








By C. L. NEWMAN 
N MANY parts of the South, cotton 
growers are switching to fruits 


and truck and leaving the boll-weevil, 
share-cropper evil to take care of itself. 
These farm crops 
are new to many 
and it must be re- 
membered that full 
success will only 
follow knowledge of 
these new crops and 
experience with 
them. The extension 
service of each state 
is alert for your 
interests and eager 
to serve. Let them 
help you. 

* * 





MR. NEWMAN 
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The fruit and truck business requires 
determination, experience, money, and 
cudperation for success. The man who 
knows the business trom start to fin- 
ish and sticks through ebb and flood 
tides of seasons and markets is the 
man who will come out at the big end 
of the horn of plenty. 

. = s 


To be a financial success a peach or- 
chard must average something over 
two crates to the tree. The secret of 
this and higher attainment lies along 
the routes of (1) cultivation, (2) prun- 
ing, (3) fighting insects and diseases, 
and (4) fertilization. The most impor- 
tant of these is all four. 

x * * 


Spraying is a preventive rather than 
i cure. The man who waits for a se- 
vere attack of insects and diseases and 
then attempts cto clean his tree is a 
failure as a fruit grower. On the other 
anand, he who keeps insects and dis- 
eases out of his orchard gets the profits. 
Order spraying equipment and mate- 
rials now. 

x *k * 

Peach orchardists who had their or- 
chards sowed to Iron or Brabham cow- 
peas last July have now well hardened 


wood and hardy fruit buds for next 
year’s crop. 
* * * 
Peach trees should live 20 or more 


years when protected and cared for. I 
know of an orchard that is 22 years 
old and it has a stand of 90 per cent; 
and of another that is five years old 
with a stand of less than 70 per cent. 
Care and neglect made the difference 
between these orchards. Another dif- 
ference is that one has been profitable 
almost annually while the other falls 
far short of paying expenses. 
x * x 


A little extra time taken to set the 
trees in exact alignment will be a 
great saving in cultivation and pre- 
venting injury to the trees when being 
cultivated. 

x * Ok 

Set peach trees in the late fall or 
early winter. The trees should not be 
taken up until they are dormant. The 
soil and air should be moist at the time 
of planting. Transplanting before late 
winter gives the roots time to slowly 
callous over their wounds and form 
new roots while the tops are nearly 
dormant, and thus be prepared to make 
a prompt and vigorous growth when 
the spring comes. This applies to ap- 
ples alse. 

x *k * 

Ask the extension service or agricul- 
tural college of your state for an illus- 
trated bulletin giving descriptions of 
the insects and diseases affecting the 
peach. When this comes, study it as 
you would a textbook, learn to identify 
every peach enemy, learn where to find 
them and when, and how to get rid of 
them. 

* * * 

In many peach orchards lime is a 
true fertilizer and should be applied in 
increasing quantities as the trees: grow 
larger. Liberal use of hardwood ashes 
wili take the place of lime and add 
phosphoric acid and potash also. 

x a 


Mix six parts of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and one part of muriate or 
sulphate of potash and apply one 
pound of this mixture fo each tree for 
each year the tree has been set. Make 
this application in late winter before 
the blossoms become pink. When the 
blossoms first show color, apply a 

handful of nittate of soda to each tree 
for each year of its age. Scatter these 
fertilizers around the tree but away 















cess. (See panel at right.) 


















plains how the Volcano is easy to 
ride and easy to handle. How the 
difficulties so often found on the 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, 
riding and tractor plows, tillage implements 
and Champion harvesting and hay machines. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 








Perfect Satisfaction 


VERY user of an Avery Volcano 
Disc Harrow becomes an en- 
thusiastic salesman for it. 
anxious that all his friends shall en- 
joy the same perfect satisfaction 
which he finds in this wonderful 
implement. He tells them of the 
**10 Real Reasons” for Volcano suc- 


He is 


advantages. 


Volcano, 


He ex- 


Incorporated 


Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


AVERY p 


ordinary disc harrow have been got- 
ten rid of by Avery designers. Of its 
spring pressure, bottom oiling, flex- 
ible gangs—and its many other 
You, too, will find 
complete satisfaction with an Avery 
You, too, will say you 
never knew before what a perfect 
Disc Harrow was until you tried the 
Avery Volcano, Call on any Avery 
dealer or write for full information. 


VOLCANO 
isc Harrows 



























DISC HARROW 
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A better disc harrow 
for 10 real reasons 


1 Spring pressure adjust- 
ment at inside ends of 
gangs. 

2 Self-tightening disc- 
spool construction. 

3 Extraheavy gang bolts. 

4@ Even penetration in 
uneven ground. 

8 Positive lubrication 
from bottom of bear- 
ings. 

6 Full-floating flexible 
gangs. 

7 No twisting strain on 
bearings. 

8 Minimum running fric- 
tion, 

9 Easy to ride. 

10 Easy to handle. 


















$4.50 Guns for Brosh Hunting 


Rebored smooth to shoot bird shot, 
total length 41 inches, weight 7 lbs. 
Bird shot cartridges for the above, 3c each. 
Rifle Barrels interchangeable for above 
U. S. Army Krag Rifle, like new 
Sené for Cotaton. 


w. ba a — BB, 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


net, built, in at 
all additional 


cost 
branch houses. iotelags 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., Dept. 169- B Ottawa, Kan. j 


EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
MADE 


Shi; direct ¢forn. _factory 
ped TREE BOOK—writo 








pm Duplex Mills require 25% less 
wer, do as much, or more, work asany 
oer ‘mill of eq size. Grind ear 
corn, shelled 00-2, Oats, wheat, kaffir 
corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain, For 
speed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX gah 
Has No Superior 


Easily operated. 
chokes, 7 sizes, 
Especially adapted for 
specia adap! : 
gasoline “aginees : [FREE CATALOG. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box318 , Springfield, Ohie 


Nursery Srocck—Plant 
an Orchard—June- 
budded peach trees, 1- 
year-old apple trees, are 
the kind to D plant. We 
row lots of them. 
Write for catalog and 
SouTHERN 
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price list. 
& NurRSERY COMPANY, 
“P| Winchester, Tennessee 


PEACH&APPLE 
EES REDUCED pe 





DIRECT TO P) poy 
Lots by Express, Freight or Parce! 
Pear Stine herry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 


Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shru' 


. Catalog FREE, 
TENN. NURSERY CO,, Bex 22, TENN. 





from the trunk. 
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DEPENDABLE 
NURSERY STOCK 


Rose Bushes, Hedge Plants, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Grape Vines. 


Complete assortment. No untried, 
expensive freaks or novelties, but 
tested sorts that are DEPEND- 
ABLE for the South. 


Our New Catalog 
the best we have ever issued, now 
ready. Contains some real infor- 
mation on planting, pruning, beau- 
tifying your home grounds, foun- 
dation plantings, etc. 

Mailed on Request. 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Box A, Chase, Ala. 
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For Southern 
Fruitmen First 


From the 1923 edition of “Southern 
Planting Facts"’ fruit growers over the 
entire South can get in quick and read- 
able fashion important points about 
Plums, Persimmons, Pears, Grapes and 
Pecans. The best varieties for the South 
are fully described and many of them 
are pictured. Many notes are also given 
about shade trees, evergreens, roses, 
shrubs and vines. Send your name 
and address and mention this paper 
for a free copy. 


Glen Saint Mary 
Nurseries Company 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


Western Union Telegraph and Long 
Distance Telephone in our office 
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Fence Book 


Square Deal leads 
with its stiff, picket- 
like stay wires that 
& make fewer posts 
necessary. Its well- 
crimped line wires 
spring back into place 
B\ after every shock and 
strain. Famous Square 
Deal knot can never slip. 
Thoroughly well galvani zed 
wires protect against rust. 
All these facts make Square 
Deal the fence that stands 
_* and trim, looks better, 
wears longer and there- 
fore costs less. 


2 Books FREE 


Ropp’s New Calculator 
# tells you your grain and 
livestock profits; measures 
capacities of cribs, wagons, 
>’ silos; figures interest, wages; 
contains commercial law, parcel post rates, 
etc, Sent with Square Deal catalog. 
Both books FREE to Land Owners. Write; tell | 
us when you expect to buy more fence. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
5316 Industrial Street Peoria, Ilinois 



























































“Saved $14.40 4 







on 60 Rods,” 
Writes D. IL 8 ,» Route 
8, Albemarle, Carolina. 


Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone is 4 baying * —= 
from .— at Lowest Factory Pri 
We Pay the Freight. 
bg today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultr and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


S. Dept MUNCIE IND. 
KITSELMAN. BO Sect Fence Manufacturers. 
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Plant now a few vines for abundance of delicious fruit, 
All standard varieties. Prices right. Folder on requests 











W. D. Sydnor, Grape Vine Specialist, Ellerson, Virginia. 
,? bite? 








FENCE PRICES LOWER 


Greatly easyous v 
Fence Barbed Wire. So) a a hay aa 
direct. We PAY The FREIGHT. Writo 
for free Catalog which saves you weg 
«mT@OLACKING FENCE CO. Box 153 Morton, tL 
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HE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Cepyright, 1917, by Irving Bacheller. 


eet Beet Sc I 
‘ ; : whea there came a rap at the door. It 
| OU can still get into “The Light in | was unusual for anyone to come to our 
the Clearing” in time for the very door in the evening and we were a bit 
best paris of the story. Read the first | Start led. Unele Peabody op: ned it and 
four installments im previous issnes old Kate entered without speaking and 
of The Progresswe Farmer. lf you yg to my aunt and uncle and sat 
; the f | down by the fire. Vividly I remembered 


can’t locate the papers following 
xynopsis will enable you to pick up the 
thread of the stery and lead you into 
the heppenings of the present chapter. 


| 


| 


SYNOPSIS 
BITFLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old er- 
‘+ phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aumt Delia. Geod old Uncle 


derstande, 


Peabody loves children and u: 
no knowl- 


but Aunt Deel, poor soul, has 


edge of them and little sympathy fer - 
them. 

Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, whe 
wandered cover the country, stopped at 
the house one day and told the boy’s 
fortune. While predicting a great future 


for him, ske admonished that four great 
perils would strike at him. 


After many mishaps Bart ran away 
thinking he would go live with the Dunk- 
elbergs. Kxhausted and worn out, he was 
found by the great Silas Wright. In the 
spring, after a fishing trip, Mr. Wright 
sent Bart a box of books to be read an 
passed on to the neighbore Aunt Deel 
was quite sure that a novel was “a fast 


horse on the road to perdition”, but since 
Mr. Wright had, sent the books she de- 
cided they could risk reading them. 











geal 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BARTON BAYNES .... The orphan boy. 
UNCLE 07 tenable His fe and guardian 
AUNT DEL His old maid aunt. 
SALLY DUNKLEBERG. ‘His sweetheart 


from childhood. 
MICHAEL HACKETT.....The schoolmaster. 


SILAS WRIGHT...The great man, his friend. 
ROVIN’ KATE.......... he silent woman. 
MR. GRIMSHAW............ A money lender. 


Chapter V.— (Continued) 


UNT Deel began with The Stolen 
Child. She read slowly and often 
paused for comment or explanation 


or laughter or to touch the corner of an 
eye with a corner of her handkerchief in 
moments when we were all deeply moved 
by the misfortunes of our favorite char- 
acters, which were acute numerous. 
Often she stopped to spell out phrases of 
French or Latin, whereupon Uncle Pea- 
body would exclaim: 


“Call it 


and 


‘ , ” 
snags’ and go on. 


The “snags” were numerous in certain 
of the books we read. in which case 
Uncle Peabody would exclaim: 

“Say, that’s purty rough plowin’. 
Mebbe you better move into another 
field.” 

How often I have heard Aunt Deel 
reading when the effect was like this 

“The Duchess exclaimed with an ac- 


cent which betrayed the fact that she had 


been reared in the French Capital: 
‘Snags!’ Where —_ Sir Roger rejoined 
in French equally patrician: ‘Snags !’” 


One evening a eee had brought 
the Republican from the post-office. | 
opened it and read aloud these words, in 
large type at the top of the page: 

SILAS WRIGHT ELECTED TO 

THE U: S. SENATE. 

“Well, I want to know!” Uncle Pea- 
body exclaimed. “That would make me 
forgit it if I was goin’ to be hung. Go 
on and read what it says.” 

I read of the choosing of our friend 
for the seat made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of William L. Marcy, who had been 


elected governor, and the: part which 
most impressed us were these words 
from a letter of Mr. Wright to Azariah 


Flagg of Albany, written when the form- 
er was asked to accept the place: 


“T am too young and too poor for such 
an elevation. I have not had the experi- 


ence in that great theater of politics to 
qualify me for a place so exalted and 
responsible. I prefer therefore the hum- 


ble position which I now occupy.’ 
“That’s his way,” said Unck 
“They had hard work to ec 
that he knew enough to be 
“Big men have little conceit—ayes !” 
Aunt Deel with a significant glance 


at me. 
ITI. 


The candles had burned low and I was 
watching the shroud of one of them 


Peabody. 
nvince him 
Surrogate.” 


said 


the day of the fortune-telling. The same 
gentle smile lighted up her face as she 
looked at me. She held up ker hand with 
four fingers spread above it. 


‘Ayes,” said Aunt Deel, “there are 
four perils.” 

My aunt rose and went into the but’ry 
while I sat staring at the ragged old 
woman. Her hair was white now and 
partly covered by a worn and faded 
bonnet. Forbidding as she was I did not 
miss the sweetness in her smile and her 
blue eyes when she looked at me. Aunt 
Deel came with a plate of doughnuts and 
bread and butter and head cheese and 
said in a voice full of pity: 

“Poor ol’ Kate—ayes! Here’s some» 
thin’ for ye—ayes !” 

She turned to my uncle and said: 

“Peabody Baynes, what'll we do—l’d 
like to know—ayes! She can’t rove aH 
night.” 

“T’ll git some blankets an’ make a bed 
for her, good ’nough for anybody, out in 
the hired man’s room over the shed,” 
said my uncle. 

He brought the lantern—a little tower 
of perforated tin—and put a lighted can- 
dle inside of it. Then he beckoned to the 
stranger, who followed him out of the 
ront door with the plate of food in her 
hands. 

“Well I declare! It’s a long time 
since she went up this road—ayes !” said 
Aunt Deel, yawning as she resumed her 
chair. 

“Who is ol’ Kate?” I asked. 





“Oh, just a poor ol’ crazy woman— 
wanders all ’round—ayes!’ 

“What made her cr » 

“Oh, I guess somebody misused and 


deceived her when she was young—ayes ! 
It’s an awful wicked thing to do. Come, 


Bart—go right up to bed now. It’s high 
time—ayes !” 

“IT want to wait ‘til Uncle Peabody 
comes back,” said I. 


“Why ?” 

“I—I’m afraid 
him.” 

“Nonsense! Ol Kate is just as harm- 
less as a kitten. You take your candle 
and go right up to bed—this minute— 
ayes !” 


she’ll do somethin’ to 


I went up stairs with the candle and 
undressed very slowly and thoughtfully 
while I listened for the footsteps of my 
uncle. I did not get into bed until I 
heard him come in and blow out his lan- 
tern and start up the stairway. As he 
undressed he told me how for many 
years the strange woman had been roving 
in the roads “up hill and down. dale, 
thousands an’ thousands o’ miles,” and 
never reaching the end of her journey. 

In a moment we heard a low wail 
above the sound of the breeze that shook 
the leaves of the old “popple” tree above 
our roof. 

“What’s that?” I whispered. 

“I guess it’s ol’ Kate ravin’,” 
cle Peabody. 

It touched my heart and I lay listening 
for a time but heard only the loud whtis- 
per of the popple leaves. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Great Stranger 


OME sstrangers came along the road 
those days—hunters, peddlers and the 
like—and their coming filled me with a 
joy which mostly went away with them, 
I regret to say. None of these, however, 


said Un- 


apealed to my imagination as did old 
Kate. But there was one stranger great- 
er than she—greater, indeed, than any 
other who came into maeiorced. He 
came rarely and would not be long de- 
tained. How curiously we 7 “ed at him, 


knowing his fame and power! This 


great stranger was Money. 

- I shall never. forget the day that: my 
uncle showed me a dollar bill and a little 
shiny, gold coin and three pieces of sil- 
ver, nor can I forget how carefully he 
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watched them while they ky in my hands 
and presently put them baek imto his 
wallet. That was long before the time 
of which I am writing. I remember hear- 
ing him say, one day of that year, when 
I asked him to take us to the Caravan 
villag 


“I’m sorry, but it’s been a hundred 
Sundays since I had a dollar in my wallet 
for more than ten minutes.” 

I have his olf account book fer the 
years of 1837 and 18398. Here are some 
of the entries: 

“Balanced and 


aceounts with J. Dorethy 


gave him my nete fer $2.15, to be paid im 
salts January 1, 1838. Sold ten bushels of 
wheat to E. Miner at 90 cents, to be paid 


in goods, 

“Sold twe sheep to Flavius Curtis and took 
his note for $6, payable in boots om or before 
March the first. 

Only one entry in more than a hun- 
dred mentions money, and this was the 
sum of 11 cents received in balance from 
a neighbor. 


So it will be seen that a spirit of mu- 
tual aecommodation served to help us 
over the rough going. Mr. Grimshaw, 
however, demanded his pay in cash and 
that I find was, mainly, the habit of the 
money-lenders. 

We were poor but our poverty was not 
like that of these days in whith I am 
writing. It was proud and cleanly and 
well-fed. We had in us the best blood 
of the Puritans. Our fathers had seen 


heroic service in the wars and we 
knew it. 
There were no _ farmer-folk who 


thought more of virtue and cleanliness. 
On this subject my aunt was a deep and 
tireless thinker. She kept a watchful eye 
upon us. In her view men-folks were 
like floors, furniture and dishes. They 
were in the nature of a responsibility—a 
tax upon women as it were. Every day 
she reminded me of the duty of keeping 
my body clean. Its members had often 
suffered the tyranny of the soaped hand 
at the side “A his rain barrel. I suppose 
that all the waters of this world have 
gone up in ha sky and come down again 
since those far days, but even now the 
thought of my aunt brings back the odor 
of soft soap and rain barrels. 


did her best, also, to keep our 
a cleanly state of preservation 
which the teacher rendered 
He was a young man 


II. 


One day when I had been kept after 
hours for swearing in a fight and then 
denying it, he told me that there was no 
reason why I shouldn’t be a great man 
if I stuck to my books and kept my heart 
clean. I heard with alarm that there was 
another part of me to be kept clean. How 
was it to be done? 

“Well, just make up your mind that 
you'll never lie, whatever else you do,” 
he said. “You can’t do anything bad or 
mean unless you intend to cover it up 
with lies.” 

What a simple rule was this of the 
teacher !—and yet—well the very next 
thing he said was: 

“Where did you hear all that swear- 


She 
minds in 
—a work in 
important service. 
from Canton. 


ing ?” 
How could I answer his question 
truthfully? I was old enough to know 


that the truth would disgrace my Uncle 
Peabody. I could not tell the truth, 
therefore, and I didn’t. I put it all on 
Dug Draper, although his swearing had 
long been a dim, indefinite and useless 
memory. 

As a penalty I had to copy two max- 
ims of Washington five times in my writ- 
ing-book. In doing so I put them on the 
vall of my memory where I have seen 
them every day of my life and from 
which I read as I write:— 

“Speak no evil of the absent for it is 
unjust.” 

“Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called 


conscience.” 


The boys in the school were a sturdy 
big-boned lot with arms and legs like 
the springing bow. Full-lunged, great- 
throated fellows, they grew to be, calling 
the sheep and cattle in the land of far- 
reaching pastures. There was an under- 
sized boy, three years older who ‘often 
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picxed on me and with whom | would 
haye no peaceful commenree. 

[ copy from an old memorandum book 
a statement of my daily routine jasc as 
[ put it down one of those days: 

“My harcest chear is to get up siver oncle 
calls me. scramble down star : pick 
up my boots and socks «nd t them on, 
Then I go into the settin pat on 
icy jacket. 1 get some bi  secep, 
then [ put on my cap and »® : and ge 
out and feed the sheep. men + my 
breakiast. Then I put on my frock, » mit- 
tens and fetch in my wood. en I d the 
orses their oats. Then I lay away y old 
clothes until night. I put om my best coat 
and mittens and tippet and start for school. 
By the time I get to Joe’s my toes are eold 
and TI stop and warm them. When I get to 
school I warm me at the stove. Then I go to 
my seat and study my reader, ther I take 


out my arithmetic, then my spelling book, then 
comes the hardest study that ever landed on 
Plymeuth Rock. It is called geography. 
After the spelling less comes rnoon. The 
teacher plays with me cos the other boys are 


so big. I am glad when I go home Then I 
do my chores again, and hear my aunt read 
until bedtime.’ 

There were girls in the school, - but 


none like Sally. They whispered togeth- 
er with shy glances in our direction, as 
if they knew funny secrets about us, and 
would then break into noisy jeers. They 
did not interest me, and probably because 
I had seen the Kightness and grace and 
beauty of Sally Dunkelberg and tasted 
the sweetness of her fancies. 

There were the singing and spelling 
schools and the lyceums, but those nights 
were few and far between. Not more 
than four or five in the whole winter 
were we out of the joyful candlelight of 
our own home. Even then our hands 
were busy making lighters or spfint 
brooms, or paring and quartering and 
stringing the apples or cracking but- 
ternuts while Aunt Deel read. 

After the sheep came we kept only 
two cows. The absence of cattle was 
a help to the general problem of 
cleanliness. The sheep were out in the 
fields and I kept away from them for 
fear the rams would butt me. I re- 
member little of the sheep save the 
washing and shearing and the lambs 
which Uncle Peabody brought to our 
fireside to be warmed on cold morn- 
ings of the early spring. I remember 
asking where the lambs came from, 
when I was a small boy, and that 
Uncle Peabody said they came from 
“over the river’-——a place regarding 
which his merry ignorance provoked 
me. In the spring they were driven to 
the deep hole and dragged, one by one, 


into the cold water to hive their 
fleeces washed. When the weather had 
warmed men came to shear them and 
their oily white fleeces were clipped 
close to the skin and each taken off in 


one piece like a coat 
put on the wool pile. 


and rolled up and 


[ was twelve years old when I began 
to be the reader for our little family. 
Aunt Deel had long complained that 
she couldn’t keep up with her knitting 
and read so much. We had not seen 
Mr. Wright for nearly two years, but 
he had sent us the novels of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and I had led them heart 
deep into the creed battles of Old Mor- 
tality. 

ITT. 

Then came the evil days of 1837, 
when the story of our lives began to 
quicken its pace and excite our inter- 
est in its coming chapters. It gave us 
enough to think of, God knows. 

Wild speculations in land and 
American paper-money system had 
brought us into rough going. The 
banks of the city of New York had 
suspended payment of their notes. They 
could no longer meet their engage- 
ments. As usual, the burden fell heav- 
iest on the poor. It was hard to get 
money even for black salts. 

Uncle Peabody had. been silent and 
depressed for a month or more. He 
had signed a note for Rodney Barnes, 
a cousin, long before and was afraid 
that he would have to pay it. I didn’t 
know what a note was and [ remem- 
ber that one night, when I lay think- 
ing about it, I decided that it must be 
something in the nature of horse colic. 
My uncle told me that a note was a 
trouble which attacked the brain in- 
stead of the stomach. I was with Un- 
cle Peabody so much that I shared his 
feeling but never ventured to speak of 

e 


the 


it or its cause. He didn’t like to b 
talked to when he felt badly. At such 
times he used to say that he had the 


brain colic. He told me that notes had 
an effect on the brain like that of 
green apples on the stomach. 


One autumn day in Canton Uncle 


_ Peabody traded three sheep and twen- 


ty bushels of wheat for a cook stov' 


(Continued on page 19, column 2) 
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You bet they 


appreciate it, too 


OU'LL never find me 

without Gombault’s. 
I'd rather be caught short 
of oats or hay. When you 
need Gombault's, you 
need it badly and some- 
times you need it mighty 
quick, too, 

GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
does the work better than 
firing. Hair will positively 
grow back natural color. 


A reliable remedy for Curb, 
Splint, Sweeny, Capped 
Hock, Strained Tendons, 
Founder, Windpuffs, Skin 
Diseases, Spavin, Ringbone, 
Throat and Bronchial 
Troubles. Willnotscar or 
blemish. Supercedes all fir- 
ing and cautery. 
Sold by druggists, or sent 
by parcel post on receipt 
of price $1.50 per bottle. 
AS A HUMAN LINIMENT 
IT is unsurpassed for mus- 
cular and inflammatory 
raeumatism, sprains, sore 
throat, burns, bruises, 
cuts, etc. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 
(OfeRTKY é [ome 
BALSAM 











MUN 
SHOE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just give size and we will send 
you i biggest work shoe bargain 
ofteredinyears, Inspected an 
built to rigid specifications. 
Made onthe Munsonlast,of # 
triple tanned chrome lea- # 
ther. Solid oak leather 
soles, Dirt, water an 
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acid proof, Pay 

postman 

plus postage 

om arriva 

Money back if 

not pleased. YOU SAVE $2 


iL... SIMON COMPANY, Dept. c-3 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 











A FRENCH BUHR MILL 


or your ewra will enable you to prepare balanced 
omas for your stock. Besides you can grind corn 





il, whole wheat, rye, buckwheat and Graham four 

mall onough quantities to have it always tresh 

i a. you like, you can do custom grinding for your 
tbers. It would be hard to find a device of gr nate r 
, for the farmer than one of these fine Fro euch 
Mills. We use only imported stones, 





t ardest and best that are known, 


Prices are lesg9 than you think, 
Free Trial Get a Catalog. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


2002 Kentueky Ave., indianapolis, =~ 
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by Get New Reduced Prices o a Hereules, the fastest, 
Wy easiest-operating ‘“One-Man’ Power Stump 
Pay- fw Puiler made. Sacto, double, triple, quadruple 
aents power—4 machines in one, Moves like a 
P \. wheelbarrow, $10 down, Easy 
NG — ots, ——*® 
— ee. 
ial id fos 


“Catalog No. 513 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
CENTERVELE, IOWA 


ther Beds 


ee and Feathers 


Write at once 





Jf Fes: 


preperonew for cold west! 
Free Big Sargain on oaw . Sanitary | t anche 
er Beds. Pillows and Feathers. Our { set 
prices cut way down. 10 days free trial < 
pay the express. Satisfied customers ever 
Where. Send for free book and sample feathers. 


AMERICAN FEATHER *: PILLOW CO. 
Bopt. 37, Nashvitic, Tenn. 








How to Have “Frost-proof” Cab- 
bage Plants 


HE seed are usually planted during 
the month of October. If the cab- 
bage seed are planted too early in the 
fall and favorable growing weather | 
follows with warm weather in late | 
November or December, there is | 
danger of the plants making too} 
much growth and a large per cent of 
them will run to seed in the spring 
before forming heads. To avoid this, 
the growers make two or more plant- 
ings in order that they may have 
plants of the proper size and quality 
at transplanting time. Some growers 
plow their field into ; 


lands 12 to 20 
feet wide and sow the seed broad- 
cast; this meth 


od leaves a water fur- 
row between each bed and carries off 
the. surplus water rapidly and pre- 
vents the little plants trom drowning 
out in case of excessive rains. Other 
growers prepare the land in the same 
way as described above and plant 
in rows 8 inches apart, using an or- 
dinary seed planter. When the cab- 


bage are planted on land that is well 
drained and is slightly rolling there 
is no necessity for plowing into 
lands. 
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The Charleston Wakefield and Suc- 


cession are grown more extensively 
than any other varieties, and the | 
Charleston much more extensively | 
than the Succession. The Jersey |} 
Wakefield is about a week to ten | 
days earlier than the Charleston, | 
but the heads are very much smaller 
and the yield therefore not so heavy 
The growers as a rule plant about ; 


12,000 to 15,000 plants per acre.—C. C. 
Newman, Chief Horticultural Division, 
Clemson College, S. 





Important Farm News 
OBACCO 


in all parts of 
represented by their 
sel, and 
tors at to be 
this fall, exington, 
Louisville, 


associations 
will be 
coun- 


cooperative 
the country 
executives, 
warehouse direc- 
held some time 
Ky., or 


secretartes 
a meeting 
either in L 
Ky. 

* * * 

The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association has 70,000 members 
on its rolls and is conducting an active 
campaign during October by which it 
members to 


expects to add 5,000 more 
the big tobacco codperative, closing 
with an intensive drive the last week 
of the time given outside growers in 
which to sign—October 30 to Novem- 
ber 6 
x * * 

Although codperation is compara- 

tively new in Tennessee, the codpera- 





tive livestock marketing association 
organized last year by the farmers ot 
that state has saved its members 
$19,000, according to a report fre mn the 
State Agricultural College. The farm 
ers marketed coé6peratively 158 cars of 
livestock, and the saving effected rep- 
resents the difference between prices 
they would have received from local 
buyers had they sold individually and 
the sum secured by cooperative sale. 
ad * * 


Thomas G. McLeod, the next gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, is a loya 
member of the South Carolina Cotto: 
Growers’ Codperative Association. He 


was first vice-president of the organi 
zation committee and the first man in 
his county to sign the cotton market- 


ing contract 
« * * 


“Farmers of York County are get- 


ting their cotton ginned much cheaper 
than are those of North Carolina,” the 
Yorkville, S. ¢ Hnquirer quotes a 
farmer as saying. “LI was in Shelby 3 
few days ago and a ginner told me 
that the uniform charge in Cleveland 
County for ginning a bale of cotton 
under 500 pounds was $3. The average 
charge for the ginning of a bale in 
York County under § (00 pounds is $2. 
Put on the Paint 
A MATTER that should have our at- 
tention during October and No- 
vember is that of more paint for our 


the time 
South is 


farm buildings. [ hope to see 
when every farm home in the 
painted, as is the case already with 
practically every farm home in the 
North and West. Paint and stain pre- 
serve the wood and add immeasurably 
to the appearance of the farm. A few 
dollars spent now for them will be one 
of the best investments we can make. | 


. L. MOSS. 




















~ Even Dad Can Play! 
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T doesn’t matter a bit whether you've ever played 

a note in your life or not. All you need is the 
love of music and one of the beautiful Weaver 
player pianos. 

These wonderful instruments are so constructed 
that you can reproduce any piece you like without 
a bit of the methodical, mechanical sound usual 
with player pianos. You can play them to please 
yourself—slow and soft where you want, swelling 
out into full, rich triumphant tones as may befit the 
music you are playing. The tone of the Weaver 
is round and sweet, its action quick and easy, its 
mechanism perfect. And in just a minute or two— 
player can be changed into piano, ready to respond 
to the lightest touch of your fingers. 

There’s no music in the world like that of a piano. 
There’s no pleasure in music to compare with sing- 
ing yourself. And with a Weaver player piano it’s 
just as easy to sing as it is to play. For the music 
rolls to-day are made with words—words that you 
can follow note by note just as easily as with sheet 
music! 

Only a small outlay is necessary and the Weaver 
is yours, to enjoy the whole time you’re paying for 
it. The terms are purposely made easy—only small 
payments each month.’ These terms will buy the 
Weaver upright, grand or player piano. Write us 
to-day for further information about this piano of 
happiness. 


i WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 
Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 
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them. 
Fill out this 


| The Stieff Piano 


is not merely good—It is more than that. 
exceptional beauty of tone of Stieff Pianos and 
their wonderful durability is what distinguishes 


The 


blank and Mail. 





Please send 


Name 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC 
Charlotte, N. 


c., or Norfolk, Va. 


wiees of Pianos 





Bennett-Bretz, 
pianos at lower prices, 


We also can supply the Shaw, 
Davies & Sons, and Leslie 
— from $300 up 
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Norfolk, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 














service 





You Can Save $50.00 00 


By ordering your buggy 


direct from us. Write for 
a REGRINDING fir"information on 


bugsy that will give you 


J.C. HARDIN & CO. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


AUTO-TRUCK-TRACTOR 
CYLI N DE = pow automobile, 


or tractor lacks 


cylinder re-grinding. 


DILLON SUPPLY CO., Raleigh, N. C. 
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| gy manertnpak-| HARDING has said “There are 
twenty millions of housekeepers in America. For 
them, the home is their industrial center as well as 
their place of abode, and it is felt that altogether 
too little attention has been paid to lightening the 
labors and bettering the working conditions of these 
women.” 


ACK of adequate fencing is one of the big handi- 
4 caps tofarms inthe South. Absence of tences in 
many cases prevents the utilization of much rough- 
age that could be sold in the form of meat. Fences 
cost money and money for fences is working capi- 
tal. Insufficient working capital is probably the 
greatest handicap Southern farmers face. 


at. Eastern North Carolina and particularly 
Eastern North Carolina agriculture lost a most 
useful leader in the death of M. C. Braswell. He 
was not only a powerful factor in general agricul- 
tural development but early became convinced of 
the wisdom of coéperative marketing and threw his 
great influence in its behalf. He was vice-president 
of the Peanut Marketing Association. 


HAT do farm boys get out of club work? A 

survey conducted by the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture answers the question. Each of 215 men 
who at one time were club boys but are now farm- 
ing or attending agricultural college were asked 
the question, “What is the most important thing 
you have gotten out of club work?” The two most 
popular answers were: “It kept me on the farm”, 
and “It got me interested in good livestock.” 


|‘ Tennessee good results have been obtained from 
county sales of purebred sires of different sorts. 
It was found that farmers will attend a sale from 
which they may haul the animals home much more 
readily than they will a sale held a much greater 
distance from home. Another advantage of the 
county sale is that good animals produced in the 
county remain there and improve the general run of 
stock instead of being scattered far and wide. 





HE Richmond, Virginia,- News Leader, quotes 

the following prices as prevailing in Richmond 
one hundred years ago this month—October, 1822 :— 
Tobacco, very fine, ROE: asc se éaksaawanacn ace 40 
; Te le wane se eeseeees 10 to je Se eee 10 to Ile 
Tobacco, fine....... 8 to 9c Butter 17 to 25 
Tobacco, SAGs es 5 UO FE GOMER ciceccccccciecce 2% to 
Flour, city mills, bbl... $6.37 Cotton ............ 13 to 15¢ 
Flour, country...... vous Qe SUONOy CUE. vc o0cee0s 7 to 0c 
Wheat, bushel,.. $1.17 to $1.2 Rice .......ccccccccce 3 to 34%e 
SGM, WUSME!. cvcccccsccs 85c Sugar, loaf, th.,..... 17 to 20c 
Meal, bushel.... $1.12 to $1.16 Sugar, brown.......... 8 to 12c 


ROM every section comes news that the peanut 


growers are rallying to codperative marketing 
and will fight to a victory finish. Editor A. J. Con- 
ner of the Roanoke-Chowan Times, himself a pea- 


nut grower, has a thoughtful and accurate review of 
the peanut situation in his last issue. He 


“It is going to be a Titanic struggle with the 
vast wealth of the cleaners made out of the prod- 
ucts of the labor of the small farmer on one side, 
and five thousand peanut growers of Virginia 
and North Carolina on the other. The editor of 
this paper is one of the five thousand who shipped 
peanuts to the exchange and who has not lost 
faith in the ultimate success of the movement. 
We believe that the advance payment by the 
exchange was as much as the cleaners would 
a. paid had the exchange not been organ- 
ized. 


Says: 


} O ONE should be encouraged to plant a commer- 
cial peach orchard where there are no coépera- 
marketing facilities. Eighty per cent of the 

Ceorgia peach crop is marketed codperatively 

through a well organized and experienced exchange. 

About an equal proportion of the North Carolina 

erop is similarly marketed. The time is now at 


tive 


hand when the successful marketing of farm prod- 
ucts must be done orderly, sanely, and scientifically, 
and with products as perishable as is the peach, co- 













Operative marketing has becom suc- 


e necessary to 
cess when the crop is to reach di 


tant markets. 


Co-operative. Marketing Cause Flushed 
With Victory 


HE decision of Judge Daniels in the Nashville 


Court cas¢ ives cooperative marketing an- 
other boost nd anothe: victory. Speculators 
and middlemen all over the United States from Cali- 
fornia to Carolina have now tried to break up the 
coOperative marketing contract and court after 
court has held the contract legal and binding. It is 
well that North Carolina court has added its em- 
phatic opinion to the general verdict. 
Over and over again all over the Carolinas and 


Virginia the writer told our farmers: 


“This is 
and I sign it we 
our association to sell 


legal contract and when you 
to deliver all our to 
for us five years to 
come, and if we prove traitor to our brother 
farnrers and sell to somebddy else, then we as 
to pay five cents a pound for every pound we 
sell outside our association and agree to pay the 
expense of a sheriff to come after us and a law- 
yer to prosecute us!” 


a bindings 
argrec crops 


ior 


ree 


. 1 
1s what ¢ 


aid, that 
d the contract 


That is what the contract ery 


man who signe signed an agreement 


to do, and now that the courts have again declared 


jt legal, valid, and binding in every particular, co- 


Operative marketing will go on from victory to vic- 


tory. The faster farmers deliver their cotton and 
tobacco, the faster will the association be able to 
make second payments. South Carolina tobacco 
farmers have delivered practically all their tobacco 
and the association is ready to make them a second 
payment right now. The more quickly North Caro- 


lina delivers, the more quickly a second payment 


will be made here. 


Dumping Cotton on the Market Does Not 
Result in Price Advances 


ROM one point of view, it seems rather unusual 
that with a short crop expected, a meager car- 
ry-over on July 31 and reports of a general im- 
the cotton market 
climbed toward the twenty- 


provement in business conditions, 
should not earlier have 
predicted. However, 
ot 


generally 


the 


five cent level so 


willingness the growers 


the 


when reflect on 
to sell freely at existing prices, the 
market is not hard to understand. 
The Government Report of 
cates that 1,825,000 bales of Texas cotton or 60 per 
cent of a 3,000,000-bale crop has been ginned, and if 
due credence is to be given to market reports, the 
crop is being sold about as fast as it is ginned. Why 
should the market advance so long as the immedi- 
ate supply of cotton is greater than the demand? 
There is no more cotton in field and warehouse than 


we 


action of 


September 25 indi- 


can be used in a year’s time, but when a large part 
of the crop is dumped on the market in a short 
period of a few months the fact that cotton sup- 


plies will be low before the year has ended has no 
immediate effect on the market. That the market 
has held its own in the face of this unusual selling 
break im 
there is 


marked price is 
rather that 
than enough cotton to fill the 
during the ensuing year. 

Editor N. T. Blackwell of the Cotton and Cotton 
Oil News, who is a vehement bull, says that cotton 


movement without any 


conclusive evidence no more 


needs of the world 


The statistical news 
But let 
the present dumping movement continue as it has 


will bring 30 cents by March 1. 
and crop position support this prophecy. 


during the past few weeks, and the crop will be in 
the hands of the buyers, ginners and speculators by 
that 
come this spring, but few farmers will profit by it. 


time. Ji the expected advance in price does 
We look for the cotton marketing associations to 
show a greater margin of profit on pooled cotton as 
against that marketed by individuals than was ob- 
tained on last year’s crop. The cotton marketing 
associations sell their cotton over the entire year. 
If there is an advance in price later on these asso- 
ciations will get the benefit of it. 
farmers, who sold their cotton individually, 
clined to hold cotton for a better price, which finally 
The result of this 
margin of 
profit in favor of the cotton sold codperatively. 


Last year, many 
were in- 


came as the cotton year closed. 
holding movement was to narrow the 


The Progressive Farmer is not in favor of holding 
cotton for speculative purposes. So long as the 
market price is right, cotton should be sold. But 
the selling movement should be distributed over the 
entire year, and we are making a mistake in dump- 
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ing the crop, cramming into a foundered, overfed 
market year after year 70 per cent of the 


The cotton 


world’s 
supply in a four-mouths’ period. farm- 
ers have lost untold millions every year by this prac- 


tice and it should no longer be tolerated. 


To Peanut Growers: Get Rid of the 
Ache, Not the Stomach 


N OLD proverb says, “Whe na sensible man 

has stomach ache, he wants to get rid of the 
ache and not t tomach,” 

Judged by this standard, the peanut growers of 

Virginia and North Carolina are sensible men. Last 

year th formed an association for marketing pea- 


nuts at d t did not work well simply be LUSC¢ it was 


asso- 


it was operated really 


not operated as a true coOperative marketing 
On the 


a speculative organi: 


ciation. contrary, as 
and violated many of the 
very foundation principles of true coOperative mar 
keting. " 

The peanut growers of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, however, have wisely decided that the thing to 
do in organization work is to get rid of the ache and 
the They discharged old 


manager and substituted one of the most successful 


not stomach, have the 


and efficient sales managers in America. 





They have repudiated their old policies and adop- 
ted a program squarely in line with that of the most 


successful co6perative marketing associations. They 


have recognized that they should have able coun- 
sel, fully informed about codperative marketing, and 
so will henceforth have the services of Aaron 
Sapiro. They have realized that the old capital 
stock idea of having each man subscribe for fifty 
dollars worth of capital stock is not in line with true 
codOperation and so are re-incorporating as a true 


cooperative marketing association without capital 
stock, 

In our opinion, every peanut farmer in North 
Carolina and Virginia should rally.to the new or- 
ganization now that it has become a true coopera- 
tive, has been put under such able and trustworthy 
serve 
farmers with such profit and efficiency. We really 
believe that with the policies and new man- 
agement, the peanut growers’ organization will be 
managed as effectively as the great and prosperous 
California associations from which the new mana- 
ger, Mr. De Pencier, comes. 


management, and has arranged to peanut 


new 


The Temporary Slump in Dairy Prices 


URING the late period of depression, milk and 
poultry products were among the last to drop 
In searching for a source of cash 
with which repay of the 
great many Southern farmers began to milk a few 
Summer pastures and 


in price. 
to some cotton losses a 
cows and sell milk or cream. 
cows that freshen in the spring led to the overtax- 
ing of facilities for handling and a saturation of de- 
mand. natural result the usual summer 


complaint of low prices for milk products 


The was 

Experienced dairymen recognized this as an an- 
nual event. Dairymen who supply milk in the cities 
nearly always have a surplus in summer time. Since 
they have been accustomed to it for years, they go 
ahead, stay in the business, and manage this sum- 
mer surplus as best they can. 

Men the 
cash may become discouraged by reason of the lower 
Instead of becom 


new in job of milking cows for extra 
prices during their first summer. 
ing discouraged and dropping out of the business, 
they would do well to follow the example of the o!d 
timer in the business and stay by it. The man who 


makes anything milk cows is the one who:st 
in the business in season and out and yet tri 
such way as best to meet 


an unfavorable nature. 


adapt his business in 
pected conditions of 

Experienced milkers are now trying to have mor: 
of their cows freshen in the fall so the greater vol! 
ume of milk will come at the season of the yea 
Where possible 
ance of silage or good winter 


when prices are likely to be better. 


they provide an abund 

grazing crops for succulence to increase the milk 
flow in winter. They add to their profits by haying 
more milk or cream when prices are best and less 
when prices are poor. The beginner can far better 
afford to take up these practices and continue tc 
produce cream than he can afford to drop his new 
source of cash, Even now retail prices have taken a 
turn upward. Increased prices to the farmer are 
sure to follow. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


Taking Advantage of Long Nights and Open Fires in the 
Country Homes 


By CLARENCE POE 








The “Advantages” of City and Country 
Compared 


WA VERY now and then somebody comes along 
} with some remark about the “loneliness” and 
“isolation” of country life. For my part, I take 
mighty little stock in such talk. It comes, I think, 
mostly from people who have never lived in the 
ccountry—or have never lived there long enough to 
caught in the full current of its manifold and 
constantly changing interests and activities. When 
I compare the monotonousness of most of the work 
done by the masses of town workers—the same sort 
of work over and over again, with little variation, 
gress, or chance for self-expression—farming 
ms by comparison a tremendously fascinating, 


piring, and soul-satisfying occupation. 


Nor do I believe that there are half as many peo- 


heart-sick with lonesomeness on American 
rms as in American cities—‘the crowded loneli- 
ness of our cities” as Rev. J. F. Newton calls it, re- 


erring to the hurrying throngs in New York City, 
for example, who have small time for friendship, 
comradeship, or even for really living; people who 
even bury their dead at night in order that the mad 
day-struggle for the dollar may not be interfered 

ith! How much finer and sweeter indeed is life— 

“In the highlands, the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes.” 

But what about “the advantages” of the city? 
someone asks. What are these advantages? Good 
schools? We are now getting them in the country. 
Quick communication with the rest of the world? 
fhe automobile now gives the farmer this. Daily 
papers? The R.F. D. carries them to him. Music? 
fhe victrolas, grafonolas, and radio now carry the 


best in the world to any home. Lecturers? We can 
hear them by radio. Books? Those that the farmer 
can’t buy, he can get through his traveling library. 


The Treasure of Good Books 


$2; 
word to what I now wish to say. 
is not that there are not sufficient 
but that too often we 
Good books, 


opportunities 


this is just by way of preamble or fore- 
The trouble 
“advantages” 
neglect to 
for example: 
there delightful 
and informing reading in the country home than in 


in the 
avail ourselves of them. 


country, 


are really more for 


the town home. Why not get and use more school 
libraries, traveling libraries, community libraries, 
buy more books, and “swap books” with neighbors 


more often? 

Once or twice a like to this 
page to call attention to some of the best new books 
And when I have pub- 
lished such I have been greatly 
pleased at the appreciative letters elicited from our 
Evidently we have quite a little army of 
genuine book-lovers among our Progressive Farmer 
folks, and wherever there is a book-lover, I want to 
know him and have fellowship with him. If I can’t 
do so, face to face, I am glad to do so by letter 


The Year’s Best Fiction 


IRST of all, let’s have a 
I do not read many of them; 


year at least I use 


that are being brought out. 
notices heretofore 


readers. 


word about some re- 


cent novels. T us- 


ually wait till other reviews and comments have 
first made me sure the book is worth while. But 
three or four that I have read this year have made a 


deep impression on me. 

One of these is the now world-recognized classic, 
“If Winter Comes” by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Little, 
$2). At a time when fiction 
rters has degenerated into a 
contest of it is a relief to come upon a 
great, strong, stupendous, gripping story like this— 
a story that gets away from the mire and slime of 
mere surrender to one’s animal nature and reveals 
the grandeur of spirit to which strong-willed and 
clean-hearted men may aspire. Mark Sabre is one 
of the unforgetable figures in modern fiction—a 
man who teaches anew “how sublime. a thing it is 
to suffer and be strong!” Everybody should read 
this book. 

Another strong and memorable book, though less 
ut and dramatic, is “Growth of the Soil” by 


Brown & Co., Boston, 


writing in many qua 


indecency, 


cloque 


Knut Hamsun (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $5). 
Here is striking tribute to the fundamental worth, 
the sturdy sheen ntal character-building virtues, of 


the pioneer farmer who conquers the wilderness and 
gladdens the waste places into fruitfulness and 
comeliness, ever eager for further progress and 
achievement, ever making the farm a little better, 
the homestead a little more worthy. And what a 
contrast between the solid worth of the sons who go 
on with their father’s tasks and the son who aspires 
to fashion and show! 


“Growth of the Soil” is a European book. Much 
akin to it is a stirring story of pioneer farm life 
sixty years ago in our own Western country—“Van- 
demark’s Folly” by Herbert Quick (Bobbs, Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, $2). Both young and old will en- 
joy this story, and we know no recent American 
novel better worth reading by the fireside. “Certain 
People of Importance” by Kathleen Norriss, (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., $2) is another vivid and whole- 
some story of a typical American family—a novel 
of real power and distinction. 

A story of farm life in Texas, dealing particularly 
—and most frankly—with race relations, is “White 
and Black” by H. A. Shands (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Publishers, New York, $1.90). This is not a 
pleasant story and like Knut Hamsun’s story has 
somewhat “raw places” in it, but it is inter- 
and presents problems that every farm father 
should face. 

Those who love short stories will be delighted 
with “The O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories of 1921.” 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y., 
$1.90)—stories that competent judges pronounce the 
best out of all the thousands printed in America last 
year. John Galsworthy’s remarkable novel, “To 
Let” (Scribner’s, $2) also ranks high among the 
year’s best books. 

Two volumes Hero Stories and Firelight Stories 
by Carolyn S. Bailey (Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., $1.50) will be welcomed by those seek- 
ing good stories for boys and girls. 


Agricultural Books 


N ‘MONG farm publications one of the most im- 


some 
esting 
and mother 


portant of the year is Marketing Agricultural 

Products, by B. H. Hibbard (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York, $2.50). Prof. Hibbard is connected 
with an agricultural college, and his rearing, train- 
ing, and natural ability have enabled him to give us 
perhaps the best book yet published on this impor- 
tant subject. 

Mr. O. B. Martin, formerly associated with Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, has given the story of that great 
man’s services to the South and to American agri- 
culture in Demonstration Work (The Stratford 
Co., Boston, $2). 

If a child didn’t drink milk, we used to think 
rather unfertunate. That was all. Now we know 
that milk is practically indispensable_to growth in a 
child and almost indispensable to health in both 
young and old. The awakening to this fact is more 
largely due to the “vitamines” discoveries of Dr. 
FE. V. McCollum than to anything else. The National 
Dairy Union, Chicago, issues his The,Newer Knowl- 
edge of Nutrition, ($2.50). 


Books of Nature and Country Life 


NE of the most delightful nature books of re- 
cent years is Everyday Adventures by Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. (The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 
$3). Mri Scoville, a lover and student of nature, has 
the fine habit of taking all his children with him for 
wonderful tramps through field and forest and this 
book is the result. It will also be worth while to 
read (and then give your boy) his charming little 
Abraham Lincoln: His Story (American Sunday 
School Union, Philadelphia, 68 cents). 
The late John Burroughs has given us a fascinat- 
inly vivid account of New York State farm life sixty 
years ago in sheared Boyhood eeendenis haa & Com- 


POEMS: OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A CHARM” 


en jollowing dainty poem by Christopher Mor- 








ley fits in rather charmingly with our discussion 
this week of books and reading and wood-fires in 
the counitry:— 


O wood, bern bright; O ‘flame, be quick; 
O smoke, draw clez anly up the flue— 
My lady chose your every brick 
And set her eager heart on you. 


Logs cannot burn, nor tea be sweet, 
Nor white bread turn to crispy toast 
Until the spell be made complete 
y love, to lay the sooty ghost. 


And _then, dear books, dear waiting chairs, 
ear china and mahogany, 
Draw close, for on the happy stairs 
My brown-eyed girl comes down for tea, 


—Christopher Morley. 
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pany, $2.50). It is close akin to John Muir’s much 
praised Boyhood of a Naturalist (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) But of all recent books on nature subjects 
probably none are quite so delightful as Far Away 
a Long Ago ($3) and Idle Days in Patagonia 
($2), both by W. H. Hudson, (E. P. Dutton Co.). 

[t came out years ago but not until last winter did 
we read one of the best pictures of Southern planta- 
tion life ever published, A Woman Rice Planter, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pringle. She has now an- 
other book of memories of South Carolina planta- 
tion, political and social life before and after the 
Civil War—Chronicles of Chicora Wood (Scribner’s, 


given us 


$3). Another new Scribner book, The Open Spaces 
by John C. Van Dyke, ($2), describes life in the 
mountains, plains, and cattle ranges of the West. 


Hunters will enjoy Just Hunting by Ozark Ripley 
(Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati, $2). 

The Melody of Earth (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50) is 
a most excellent collection of garden and nature 
poems by present day poets, and The Gypsy Trail 
(Mitchell Kennerly, $2) a collection of nature and 
outdoor poems of wider range, including ancient 
and modern authors, 


Making Use of Long Country Nights 


E HAVE now passed the fall equinox—the 
time of equal day and night—and frow now 


till the spring equinox next March the nights 
will be longer than the days. Let’s make good use 
of them. The time of long nights fortunately is also 
the time of cool nights and glorious open fires. 
Let’s prepare ourselves now for a wealth of useful 
reading between now and next April. Let’s consider 
especially any great old books we haven’t read, but 
also get some of the very best new ones. 

Let’s get the agricultural bulletins issued by state 
and nation. Let’s get free health bulletins. Let’s 
get the free traveling library service. And let’s all 
buy some good books to keep for our very own. 
Rooks mentioned on this page may be ordered 
through The Progressive Farmer or direct from the 
publishers at prices mentioned; and The Progres- 
sive Farmer will also be glad to advise any reader 
where to get the best books on any subject. 





Business Talks for Farmers 


I—Still Time to Put In a Rat-proof Crib 


HERE is still time to put in a rat-proof corn crib 

before you put away your 1922 crop. Many a 
man has been forced to buy corn year after year 
just because of what the rats ate. And these rat- 
proof steel cribs are not expensive. Why not at 
least ask for free catalogs and price lists? 


IIl.—Let’s Order Fruit Trees Early 
T’S so easy to postpone buying fruit trees, grape- 


vines, and flowering shrubs. We are always “go- 
ing to do it” and yet unless some agent comes along 


and demands a yes or no answer, we are likely to 
let season after season go by without getting all the 
things we need. This year let’s get catalogs early 
and make up our minds—and our orders—early. 


Ill—Our Advertising Guarantee Makes You Safe 


OOD roofing for farm buildings not only insures 

better protection against fire and weather but 
also lowers insurance rates. And of course if your 
buildings are not insured in some company, you are 
simply carrying the insurance risk yourself and 
there is all the more reason why you should make 
that risk as small as possible. 

This is also the time to look after buying winter 
shoes, wood sawing outfits, stalk cutters, cream sep- 
arators, ete—and. guaranteed business announce- 
ments concerning all these articles have appeared in 
The Progressive Farmer last week and this week. 
Our Progressive Farmer guarantee enables you to 
deal with any of these firms with absolute safety. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


Y LITTLE children, let us not love in word, 
M neither in tongue; but in deed and in truth.— 
I. John 3:18. 
The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart; and saveth such as are of a contrite spirit — 
Psalms 34:18 


A Thought for the Week 


| eee emphasize the necessity that a first-rate, 





good man must live on the farm if he is to make 

the most of it. Farming by proxy or by any ab- 
sentee method is just as inefficient and as disastrous 
in the long run as the doing of any other business 
by proxy; in fact, it is likely to be even more dis- 
astrous in the end because it usually results in the 
depletion of the fertility of the land, or in the using 
up of the capital stock; and this becomes a national 
disaster. I hold that it is essential that the very 
best kind of people live actually on the land. The 
business is conducted on the land. The crops are 
there. The machinery is there. The livestock is 
there. All the investment is in the place itself. If 
this business is to be most effective, a good man 
must constantly be with it and manage it. A farm 
is not like a store or a factory, that is shut up at 
night and on Sunday.—Dr. Liberty H. Bailey in 
“The Country Life Movement in America.” 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


PLAST some winter lettuce and raise 


health. 

An eminent scientist says the next 
great war will be a war against insects. 

Sparing the rod is no more likely to 
spoil the child than is sparing praise 
when it is well deserved 

Ask your home demonstration agent 


the contest of 


if your state is entering 
for a trip to 


canning club members 
Europe. 

While getting up the wood for the win- 
ter, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to pile the 
brush in the gullies. It will help stop 
them from washing. 

When the car misses, you take it to the 
garage without waiting for it to break 
down; follow the same plan with the 
children and take them to the doctor if 
anything seems wrong. 

One good thing about the community 
fair is that its education is constructive. 


The fakers, headless wonders, grafters 
ind other questionable features are not 


found there 
Your loca! always be glad 


advertised goods 


dealer will 


to have you ask for 
which you want and do not see in his 
store, and as a general rule he will be 


able to get them for you. 

If you sleep on a sleeping porch, it is 
time to add some bed clothes under the 
mattress as well as over yourself. A 
strip of old, clean carpet is placed 
between mattress and springs 

\ dressing of two parts beeswax to 
one part of mutton fat melted together 
will make shoes as nearly waterproof as 
it is possible to make them; apply at 
night and wipe well next morning with 
a piece of flannel. 


good 


A high collar of velvet made like the 
stocks men used to wear is sometimes 
used in place of a fur neckpiece this 


Rich brown, wine red or hunter’s 
green are all s good color s for these stocks, 
depending, of course, on the color of the 
suit with which ni are to be worn. 

Is the family tired of plain cornmeal 
mush? Try this way of preparing it and 
they will think they have a brand new 
dish before them: To 4 cups boiling 
water, add 2 cups corn meal, one half cup 


year. 


chopped nut meats, and 1 teaspoon salt. 
Cook in a double boiler until done, re- 
move from the fire and stir in 2 table- 


Turn into greased 
slice thin and 


butter. 
When cold 


spoons melted 
tin and cool. 
fry in hot fat. 


Why I Waat My Daughter to Marry 
a Farmer 
HERE are all kinds of husbands 


the world, and there are many kinds 
of farmer husbands. Some of us could 
suggest additions and  substractions 
whereby our own husbands could be im- 
proved upon, but on the whole I want my 


daughter to marry a farmer. [I'll tell 
you why. 

First, her father, grandfather, and an- 
cestry for generations back were farm- 
ers. While none of them have been very 

ealthy, none have been poor. 

There is a certainty that goes along 
with steadiness of purpose in the occu- 


pation itself. That quality of being in- 
disputably established appeals to me. 
We see so much poverty in the 
and while it is said that poverty is whole- 
some and bracing, [ would never wish my 
daughter to encounter that sort of stimu- 
lant. I have heard it said, too, that to be 
born very rich is in a certain sense a 
handicap, so I feel that a farmer would 
Be situated in just about a happy medium 
between the extremes. “In these days of 
notes methods of progress there is al- 


cities, 





ways the chance of becoming more than 
moderately situated. It is the working 
together to become better situated that 


tends toward harmony in married life. 
To get along at all on the farm, the hus- 
band and wife must codperate, whereas 
in so many other lin 1es of we ork the inter- 
ests of husband and wife are at variance. 


{fu all this world of mad scrambling 


for wealth, seems to me there is no 
place which is as nearly peaceful and 
non-invaded as our iafm home. It has 


in independence and a sense of hospital- 
ity all its own. To 
reasons why people of 


are the 
want to 


these 


city 


me, 
af 


go to the farm on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas—“home days,” speak 

Since the husband is a part of the 
home, being its protector and controlling 
factor-in a certain sense, I infer that the 
farmer of my daughter's choice will have 
the attributes inculcated by his en- 
vironment. “He will be at least as well 
educated as the average city man, and as 
a potential father will have the added 
advantage of a health-giving occupation, 
for a sound physique is not altogether a 
matter of inheritance. 

My daughter is not of the kind who 
despise work and she cannot understand 
how some of the other ‘ate do not enjoy 
the duties of the household. The regu- 
lar program of domestic duties in a farm 
home is the best possible practical plan 
for keeping her in splendid health and 
for increasing her prospect for a sound 
maternity in the future. 

The integrity of the farm home has 
every chance to be unquestioned for the 
thought of getting rich quick by any 
means within the law, and of profiting 
willingly through the loss of another 
seems further away from them. There 
is not this temptation to dishonesty. 

A certain poise, serenity, and power 
to withstand annoyance through a con- 
stant sense of accomplishment is theirs. 
my 


so to 


Are not these things worthy of 
daughter and yours? 
MRS. ANNA M, BAXTER. 


Nothing to Do but Housework 


HE foremost women specialists in the 

American Medical Association agree 
that about 80 per cent of the women who 
die of women’s diseases are the unneces- 
sary victims of strain of housework. It 
has been proved in the laboratory set up 
by scientists in the Department of Agri- 
culture that 65 per cent of the energy of 
housekeepers is wasted by the use of im- 
proper equipment and wrong arrange- 
ment of houses, especially in the kitchen. 

A double drainboard costing less than 
$2 will cut dish washing half in two. A 
sink the right height ror the houseworker 


saves strength. A jitney wagon which 
can be wheeled around the kitchen with 
necessary equipment and food saves 
many hours of labor in a week. 
Removing the sill between the dining 
room and kitchen so that a tea-cart may 
easily be run between the rooms cuts 
down the work of serving meals. Two 


shelves over the kitchen sink, one shelf 
for the kitchen stove, a rack within three 
steps of the stove, a high stool for use 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





9805S—Ladies’ and Misses’ Bloomers.—Cut 


in sizes 24, 28, 32, and 36inches waist 
measure. Size 28 requires 24% yards 
36-inch material, 


1438—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. —Cut in 


sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2%. yards 36-iach dark mate- 
rial with 2% yards 3%-inch light 


material. 
9612—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 
15 cents. 
The fall 


sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
requires 2 

Price of each 
or com (coin 


pattern 


preferred), and 


10 cents per copy. 








36-inch striped material with 
1 'y pool 36- inch plain material. 
1427—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure, Size 
36 requires 2% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial. 
{424—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with wa yard "32-inch con- 
trasting materi 
Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
winter book of fashions contains over 300 
Price 


styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 





at the kitchen table, a piece of zinc on top 
of the kitchen table—simple things like 
these save miles of walking and many 
hours of time for the busy housewife. 


A Cure for Roaches 


HAVE been bothered with cock- 
roaches frequently, and have tried the 
mixture of plaster of Paris and flour and 
found it practically of no value. I wish 
to call attention to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulle- 


tin 658, page 12. In this bulletin they 
recommend sodium fluoride as the best 
material to kill roaches. I have tried 
sodium fluoride now for the past five 


years and have found it a most excellent 
remedy. One thorough dusting of so- 
dium fluoride around the places fre- 
quented by roaches will destroy practi- 
cally all of them, and a subsequent dust- 
ing 10 days or two weeks later will gen- 
erally -get the remainder. It can be 
mixed in equal parts with flour, with 
plaster or any inert material. 


E. W. MAGRUDER. 


A Gift Box 


D° YOU arouse yourself each year 
about Thanksgiving time and find 
that Christmas is almost upon you and 
you have not started to plan your gifts? 
As the great day draws nearer you find 
yourself rushed to death. Often, I fear, 
we forget the meaning of Christmas it- 
self, so weary are we with eleventh hour 
preparations. Then each year at New 
Year's we resolve that we will start im- 
inediately to make Christmas presents 
for the coming year, but that is one res- 
olution which we promptly break. 
How can you avoid all this last-minute 


hurry and flurry? First, you must have 
a box to put gifts in. Mine is a cre- 
tonne covered- shirtwaist box and is a 
very attractive addition to my room. I 
try to place in this box each month two 
or more articles to be given away as 
gifts. 


I pick up at the 
a better stock 


gifts 
I find that I have 
to choose from during the year than at 
Christmas. I also avoid the holiday 
crowd. Some of the gifts I make in odd 
moments others I find around the 
house when [ sort over the contents of 
trunks and closets 

Will you peek into my treasure chest 
now? There is a cake of fine toilet soap 
for my white-haired aunt; a crochet yoke 
for my frichd’s trousseau; a string of 
beads for one cousin and a dainty work 


Some of these 


stores, 


and 
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bag for another; there is a quaint apron 
made of unbleached muslin, cross-stitch- 
ed in blue, for a tiny lady of three ye 
a luncheon set of the same material 
her mother, and a big rough towel for 
the man of the family 

The articles in my en: are not 
exclusively at Christmas time. The 
yields up its treasure for many a 
day, wedding, shower, etc. 

My gift box enables me to approach 
Christmas with great peace of mind, and 
it tingles each day of the year with t! 
exquisite joy of giving. 

JR 


MRS. J. M. Q., 


The Baby That Sleeps in the Open 


HE 


airs; 
tor 


used 
chest 
birth- 


baby that sleeps outside is most 

often a happy, contented baby, pro- 
vided he is well nourished. He is en- 
titled to all the fresh air his little lungs 
can hold. To be sure, everyone has the 
windows and doors open these autume 
days, but that is not enough. No matter 
how fresh the air in the house 1s, it is 
far better for the baby to be outside. 
With a little cap on his head and a woolly 
blanket over him and the warm sunshine 
on his carriage, he will sleep for hours 
without a sound, and when he awakes, his 
little cheeks will be so rosy and ! 
so bright and sparkling and he will be 
so hungry. A well-known baby special- 
ist remarked: “I can always tell when a 
baby sleens out of doors. He has a 
different color from those who are kept 
inside.” 

The baby will soon show how much 
he appreciates being. put out, as after 
awhile he will begin to fret when left in 
the house. Of course, care must be taken 
that the baby is perfectly warm but not 
too warm, as is apt to happen; that he is 
on the sheltered side of the house away 
from the direct wind; and that he is 
protected from the hot sun, flies and 
mosquitoes. 


his Cres 


The joy of seeing the little one’s pale 


cheeks grow pink and round and the 
leisure the mother gains, is well worth 
the trouble of putting the baby outside. 


MRS. FRANCIS J. THOMPSON. 


Beautifying the Home 


HAIRS with broken arms and legs 
should be fixed or removed once. 
It will save your guest from the unex- 


pected tilt and you from much emba: 
rassment for allowing it in your sitting 
room, 
When 
carved 
The carving 


buying furniture, avoid fancy 
affairs and many rocker 
catches dust and the rock- 
ers trip people. Wide, straight chairs 
with comfortable backs and wide arts 
give satisfaction and save many a bump. 

sric-a-brae that topples over easily 
and ornaments that require much dusting 
ys be avoided. Ii your mantel 1s 

row . d with gifts from the 10-cent 
prt I advise selecting two tiny statues, 
if you happen to have them among your 
collection, and a mirror or clock, These 
are sufficient for the m ‘1. Store the 
rest in the attic. 

Remove unnecessary rugs that roll and 
curl under your feet, and those that do 
not harmonize with the other furnishings 
of your room. Now if you want to 
imagine yourself away awhile, clean 
the floor well, and finish with a well 
advertised floor wax, and keep dusted or 
rubbed. When the floors are oiled, an 
oiled mop is all that is necessary to keep 
them ready for any guest. 

Pictures that are gaudy or have be- 
come disfigured should never have a 
place. Select pictures to inspire the boys 
and girls to a nobler life. 

Boxes, papers and magazines 
never be allowed to litter the homie. 
Empty boxes should be stored for use 
when wanted. Magazines should bh 
passed on to those who have been unab! 
to subscribe. Gather the papers into 
bundles for household purposes. 

A zinc covered table where hot dishe 
pots, etc., may be placed gives more sat- 
isfaction than leaves of a magazine when 
a breeze is coming through the window, 
but the paper is a help. 

Muddy boots should never be brought 
in the house. Clean and oif them imme- 
diately. Leaving them out saves Mrs 


too 








should 


’ Farmer’s clean floor and the cleaning and 


oiling saves the boots. 
MRS, L. O. Y. 
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It’s Easy to Talk overa 


Stromber? Carlson 
" ~ 
Telephone 

Voices are clear and distinct—the bell 

rings vigorously, but with a pleasant 

song; you realize that the whole sys- 
tem is in fine tune. 

Stromberg-Carlsen'Telephone Equipment 

has Leen standard for 28 years, gaving the 


besc of service everywhere. The instruments 
are noted for their long service. 
A GROUP of farmers ean easily or- 
—_ a mutual telephone company. 
rite for our Bulletun Number 78s 
“The Telephone on the Farm,” giv- 
ing full mformation, 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele . hone Mfg.Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















Accuracy, Reliabil- 
ity and Ourability 


is what every man wants in 
his pistol. e@ guarantee this 
fumeus SPECIAL side swing, 
band cjeetor to have all of these, 
Shoots six shots without reload- 
mg, has a long range and great 





pene tri 2 power. Model adopted 
y secret service and poliee ‘ail throughout the 
United States. Beeause we buy them in such 


large quantities, we can offer them io you at a 
real bargain. Oroer by number. 


No. EF 1i7, 32-cal. reg. value, $30.00, $19.00 
No. EFII8, 38-cal. reg. value, $35.00, $20.50 
TWO AUTOMATIC BARGAINS 

No. EP116, 25-cal. blue steel 7-shot, eafety 
automatic Only $9. 75 


Military Mock 


i so extra a marazine FREE, $12. 00 


SEND NO MONEY 











| spring plowing is t! 


lor let the hogs run on them. 





Just y our name and address and number of automatic | 


desired ostman our priee and postage on arrival 


Vrite for And cata log ve ae EF. Abe olute Batisfnction 
guaranteed or money ba 


GUARANTEE TRADING co. 
54 Montgomery St. Jersey City, N. 4, 


LADIES’ SWEATER 
BARGAIN 


$5.00 Value 


NOW 














pre war pr ices, 





Sweater Oo 
rade yarn, large shaw 
lar, two kniited-in-pr 
Colors «- Gray or Blue. 
Sizes--32 to 46. Good for 
elther men or women. Why 
pay more for a sweater # 
w mee you can get this > 

d bargain for only $2 
ST NTE WHETHER YOU W: Rit MEN’S OR WOMEN'S 
SWEATER, Order vy Numoer 16 C64 
HOWARD Lux CO. DEPT.16 CLEVELAND. G 





















ee 
Volift Corset 


scienti ifical 





Red iuces etest vy Ses 
supports the slender. Thousands 


10 
ribe 
 TRIA LOF rERA- Special Introdue. _ 
t ry l’rices and expert confidential advice. 


KATHERINE KELLOGG My 
403 Kellogg Building ce 
JACKSON 


FEATHER BED OUTFIT 
ino? Now Only $1225 


Send us $12.95 and name of nearest 
© ppecee office and we will ship you one 
d Mew Feather Bed mace from 












2 
st 





A 
yair 6 pound ni 
one pair full size Ctagtete. Biggest 
. About bait gtere 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Oept. 20 GREENSBORO. a. c 


MNANTS 6 6: 
Beautiful assortment of serges, 
Ya. 


Tricotines and silks at lesa than whole- 
Blues, Wine, Gray, ete. pe 
nante ry ry and 5 yard lengths, susicient 
MONEY paca if NOT SarTisrieD. 
pom Y Sp oi SOM yard. WiiTh: OR INDORMATION. 
a . 
TiLe real veri sas Wanna Sr we 








Gettmg Read» Now for Next Year’s 
Corn Crep 

E TRY, if possible, to break our 

corn land in the fall—in November 
er December—as deep as possible. We 
eonsider the crop half made and with 
rmauch less expense 
if we can plow 
our red clay soils 
in the fall. The 
soil absorbs the 








winter rains and 

gets the benefit of 

the winter freez- 

ing. When pring | 

comes the top soil ! 

is in fine mellow | 

- condition, harrows | 

MR. SCOTT nicely, and can be} 
worked and planted early, which 


is a great advantage. Fall plo wed land | 
holds moisture better and enables uel 
to plant early and by ireguent culti- | 
vation make a fair crop of corn even} 
if a summer drouth does come, whieh | 
we so much dread. 

Another good reason jor fall plowing 
is that the weather is usually cool and 
, ood on man and teams amd should the 
soil be a little heavy by spring it will 
be all right. The objection to 
ground.con- 
tinues wet. We get in a hurry and are 
apt to turn up the under soil before 
it is ready and then cannot get the 
land in proper condition. 

Another good preparation is to sow 
peas or soy beans, and either pick them! 
Break 
this land deep in fall and you are 
almost sure of a good crop. 

We do not grow crimson clover for 
the main part of our corn crop be- 
cause we run the risk of not getting 
the land plowed in time in spring, but 
it is a good rule to plant a few acres. 
The chickens or pigs can have the 
benefit of it, and then after the main 
crop is planted, this land can be 
planted to corn with good results. 

We prefer that corn should not be 
planted on the same land oitener than 


great 


iat the 





once every three or four years. 

We have found a good rotation to 
be corn followed by wheat in fall or 
oats in spring with red clover sowed 
on the wheat in the spring with an ap- 
plication of acid phosphate, and clover 
sowed with oats in March or early} 
April. The following vear mow the| 
first crop of clover and about August | 
turn ae second crop and sow wheat 


that fall to be followed by corn the 
next ae We like to follow the clover 
with wheat because we are almost 
sure of a good yield of wheat. We 


| wire worm. 


have no trouble in getting a stand of 
corn after wheat, but do if we follow 
clover with corn, on account of the| 
Some good farmers grow 


corn after clover with good results 





| stock 


R. W. SCOTT 


Alamance Co., N. C. 





The South Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


RYE will grow on almost any kind 

of soil and vetch will be all right 

if it is properly inoculated, but rape 

réquires a good rich soil. 
* ok ~ 





South Carolina hogs are coming bet- 
ter to market because of better breed- 
ing and better feeding, say the live- | 
buyers, but there is still big 


| room for improvement. 


pastures and skimmilk are fine to bal- 





* % x 


Clemson College has now added a 
two-year course for young men who 
want good training in agricultural sub- | 
jects but cannot take the four-year 
courses for graduation, and adds also to 
the agronomy division a new subject, 
the marketing of farm products. 

* * 


Corn alone is the worst hog feed. It 
is too low in protein and ash. Legume 


ance a corn ration. 
* * * 


Vetch may be planted’ either al: 
or with any small grain. On poor soils 
rye and vetch will give the largest 
amount of growth for turning under. 
Twenty pounds of vetch with one 
bushel of rye or two bushels of oats 
per acre should be used. Seeding may 
be done broadcast-or in the drill. In 
drilling oats and vetch together the 


seed in the hopper should be kept well 
stirred or the planting will not be even. 
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Who Whipsaws the Farmer? 


Practically every farmer who is 
doing business in America today 
is up against a situation which is 
taking a large part of his legiti- 
mate profits. 


Whatever you raise—hogs, 
| wheat, corn, eggs, beef, dairy 
products, garden stuff—you’re 


fighting against disorganized mar- 
ket conditions, erratic public taste, 


| manipulation, and the lack of the 


effective codperation which might 
whip the business of farming into 
line for real profit. 


No wonder the farmer works 
long hours every day only to find 
a slim bank balance (if any) at the 
end of the year-even this year 
with bumper crops! 


BIGGER PROFITS 
ARE POSSIBLE 


In a new series, starting at once, 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
takes up this problem. Fifty 
trained investigators are going over 
the whole business of farming, 
point by point, crop by crop, and 
the result of their investigation 
will be published in the next thir- 
teen issues. 


his is no muck-raking cam- 
paign that makes a lot of noise 
and gets nowhere. No rehash of 
the old stuff—no mere theorizing, 
but a straightforward, thorough 
analysis of what is happening to- 
day in farm markets, and the 
remedies that are being devised by 
practical and successful farmers. 


Dollars in Your Pocket 


You can’t afford to miss these 
thirteen issues. They will tell you 
concretely what you can do; they 
will put dollars into your pocket. 

If you act promptly, we will 
send you thirteen issues of THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, start- 
ing with next week’s copy, and 


including this helpful markete 
ing series, for only 25c. 


You know THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. If not, ask your 
county agent or your banker what 
he thinks of it. It’s a real ‘‘dirt” 
farmer’s weekly. Its contributors 
include the men who know most 
about farm problems today. You 
get 40 pages in each issue, packed 
full with meaty, practical ideas. 


Farming as a Business 


It’s the business end of farm- 
ing that THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN keeps pounding away at, 
issue after issue. It presents a 
big, nation-wide view of the prob- 
lems of the farmer as our biggest 
business man. It finds out what 
practical farmers everywhere are 
doing to make more profit, and 
gives you their big range of ideas 
and experience. Week by week 
you get the sound, rock-bottom 
practice that fits your farm. 


Good, live, readable stories. 
Practical pages for the ‘‘ Missis.”’ 
Interesting educational stories 
that your boy and girl will eat up. 


13 ISSUES 
FOR ONLY 
23 CENTS 


Mail this coupon today, with 
25 cents—coin, check, money 
order or stamps. We take the risk. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
317 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Here’s my 25 cents. Send me THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for thirteen 
issues beginning at once. 


Name 


R.F.D. 
Ji) vo 


State 


hres eee 
See ee ee ee 


L 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘The COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN 


317 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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BEST LLY Allee s YEARS/ 


in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


Get ready now for big trapping searon--Fur prices 
will continue high, nd for new Book of ps. 
Bigger and Better than ever this year--many en- 
tirely new trapping devices, including the  pepiee 
r Getter, which is a Trap Gun--rifle and pistol 
eombined--Smoke T: Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, 
ete. Many new guns shown for the first time-- 
correct shooting positions explained--also trapping 
laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to use-- 
po porary ats es the <tenper uses at money saving 
most complete fur book 
ow ah » FREE distribution. Do not 
spend a penny for tra ping, equipenant until you 
have received the Taylos BOOK of TRAPS. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO., 285 Fur Ex., St. Louis, Mo, 
WAY 


FURS tr: 


BIG SEASON AHEAD 


Gpter treee ips and baits now. Send cou 
once to Fouke Fur Co., a oon 
rices on supplies, get fre 
Pills human scent) and REMO 
stroys skunk emells instantly). Set free Trapper’s 
Pardners showing traps and ad sow paste baits, game 
we, how to a | and grade furs. We keep you 
ited on market rt ound rE —-4 
iste allseason. Al 

















FOUKE FUR COMPANY 

467 Fouke Building, © St. Loui 
Send me samples of NOXENT and 
SMEL,‘*Trapper’s Pardner,’ 


Mo. 
OV-A- 

*and tags. Send me 

fur price lists allseason. All FREE. 


lame 














472 TOWER'S 
FISH BRAND SLICKER 


its the Patented Features 
the Special Materials ana 
Workmanship 7fatmeke 


» cre Big, Difference 












Tells HOW TO GRADE FURS— 
how to trap. Also Supply Catalog, 
Game Lawsand Fur Price Lists. 
All sent FREE to trappers only. 


Hill 4 





ns. Nocommission charge. 
Fasene Peassins & Bee 
16 Dor STABLISHED 1844, 


b Learn Auto 


Earn ractor Bus een Month 








Greater opportunities than ever for 
Rahe Trained Motor Mechanics. 


\f= mins tok Woes. Write FREE 

AUTO ANC 1057 Locust St. 
TRASTOR , SCHOOL Keonene City, Mo. 
and Ont al Spoereaten 


Of HENEY 9. RAUB” Betoblished 1! 








Sugar Cane Syrup Manufacturers 
Prevent your syrup frfom crystalizing and minimize 
fermentation by using CONVERTIT, the powerful In- 
vertase Preparation—Used in conjunction with the 
Invertase method evolved by the Department of Agri- 
culture. CONVERTIT is most economical. One pound 
is sufficient for 800 to 1,000 gallons of syrup. Produce 
a superior article. Widen your market. Increase sales. 
Interesting Booklet Free on Request. 


WALLERSTEIN LABORATORIES, 
71 Madison Ave., Dept. A, New York, N. Y. 


3 oo] it 
+o. ere. oe eee 
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From Seven 


| Address Letters to “‘Uncle P. F.’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 


to Seventeen 











Where and How Some Insects 
Spend the Winter 


EEP your eyes open. There are a 

lot of interesting things to be seen 
on the way to and from school and 
around the farm, And we are going to 
study and taJk about these interesting 
things.” These words of his teacher 
kept running through Sammy’s mind one 
afternoon as he was going to the pas- 
ture to drive in the cows. 

A few weeks ago there were thousands 
of grasshoppers in the fields. Today, 
not a single one could be found. When 
he passed through the tobacco patch, to 
his surprise all the tobacco worms were 
gone. What had become of the grass- 
hoppers and tobacco worms? This set 
Sammy to thinking: “What becomes of 
all insects when cold weather comes and 
how and where do they spend the win- 


ter? That would be a good question to 
ask our teacher,” thought Sammy. 

“T have a question to ask you,” said 
Sammy eagerly the next morning,, “but 
this time it is about something I did not 
see.” 

“What is it, Sammy?” replied the 


teacher. 

“Where and how do insects spend the 
winter?” asked Sammy, anxious to find 
where the tobacco worms and grasshop- 
pers had gone. 

“That certainly is an interesting ques- 
tion,” said the teacher, “but before an- 
swering it we must find out about the 
life histories of insects. Animals are of 
much the same form from birth to old 
age, but insects make several changes in 
their looks during a lifetime. The 
changes that take place are called stages 
in the growth of the insect. Some in- 
sects pass through four stages while oth- 


ers do not have so many. The four 
stages are: (1) the egg stage, (2) the 
larval or worm stage, (3) the pupal 


stage, and (4) the full grown adult stage. 
Now, the tobacco worm passes through 
all four of the stages while the grass- 
hopper has only three stages.” 

“Do you mean that some insects spend 
the winter in the form of eggs, some in 
the worm stage, some in the pupal stage, 
and others as full-grown insects?” ques- 
tioned Sammy. 

“Yes, that is what I mean,”’ answered 
the teacher. “The reason we wonder 
what becomes of the insects in the fall 
is because we do not know about the 
different changes that take place in their 
looks. We may think that a certain in- 
sect has disappeared when it has just 
turned into another stage or form. 

“Now, I am ready to answer your 
question about where the tobacco worm 
spends the winter,” continued the teach- 
er. “After the tobacco worm became 
full grown it left the tobacco plant and 
went down two or three inches into the 
ground. Soon the worm turned into the 
pupal stage in which form it spends the 
winter, The pupa of the tobacco worm 
is sometimes called the ‘pitcher’ because 
there is a small handle on one end of 
the pupa.” 

“What became of the grasshoppers?” 
asked Sammy. 

“T was getting to tell you,” replied the 
teacher. “In the fall the grasshoppers 
die. But before dying, the female grass- 
hoppers lay eggs in the ground or rot- 
ting wood. Thus, many of the grass- 


hoppers spend the winter in the egg 
stage.” 
“Tell us in what form or stage some 


other insects spend the winter,” request- 
ed Sammy. 

“All right,” said his teacher, “we'll 
start with those that spend the winter in 
the egg stage. In addition to the grass- 
hoppers some others in this group are 
the apple tree tent caterpillar and plant 
lice. 

“Cutworms, grubworms, and the large 
cornstalk borer are some that spend the 
winter in the worm or larval stage. 

“Tn the pupal stage, we find the tobacco 
worm, corn earworm, and the cabbage 
butterfly. 

“Some of the insects that live through 
the winter as adults are the cotton boll 
weevil, the plum curculio, which-is the 
little insect that causes’ worms in peaches, 
the corn budworm and the terrapin bug. 

“This has been an interesting lesson,” 
said Sammy, 

' 


rice 


Wort, yon tell us naw. 


where the birds, toads, frogs and other 
animals spend the winter?” 

“T won’t have time to tell you today. 
We shall talk about that at some other 
time,” said the teacher, dismissing the 
class. 


Why Not Follow This Plan in Your 
School? 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


GO to high school at Alexandria, Ala. 

The boys and girls of this place play 
basketball. We play many schools, 
Sometimes we win and sometimes we 
lose. No boy or girl can play unless he 
or she gets up all his lessons and passes 
in all classes. We do not let boys or 
girls outside the school play. 

We also have a society. We 
evcry Friday afternoon and have 
gram with recitations, jokes, riddles, 
reading and stories. Everyone who is 
present and does not carry out his part 
has to stand up before everybody, wear- 
ing a paper saying, “I will not serve!” 
Being on the program helps us not to 
get stage fright when we have to get up 
and talk before a large crowd of people. 

This society is just for the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades. There are two other 
societies in our school, one for the high 
school boys and girls and another for 
the younger ones. We meet with them 
once a month and have community pro- 
grams every other Friday night. 

ADDIE LOU McCLELLAN. 

Jacksonville, Ala. 


Editor's Note.—If a boy or girl wants 
to be able to get up and make a talk be- 
fore a crowd when he is grown, the time 
to learn how to do it right now. We 
hope our Progressive Farmer young 
folks are always glad to take part in 
school and community programs when- 
ever called on. 


How Squabs Look 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


meet 
a pro- 


T WONDER how many of the boys 
and girls have pigeons ? 

We have about two dozen on our 
farm. Their eggs are about the size 
of a quail’s egg. The male feeds 
the female while she is sitting and 


When squabs 
have a kind of 
bill nearly as 


sits a little bit himself. 
are first hatched they 
down on them and a 
large as they will ever have, which 
makes them look funny \t this 
period they are about 2 inches tong 
and about 1 inch wide. 

When they are two weeks old they 
are 4 inches long. They then have 
pinfeathers coming on their wings and 
the tail-feathers begin coming. When 
they are three weeks old they are 
almost full grown in size, but haven't 
any feathers under the neck or wings. 
When they are four weeks old they 
are feathered out and about ready to 
fly. It is at this age that they are 
good to eat. 

“ROBERT 


Editor's Note.—Robert 


OWEN 


evidently a 


close observer. We want all our youna 
folks to cultivate the habit of remem- 
bering facts like these about the things 


they see around them every day o» the 


farm. 


A Fine Way to Get Well 


HEN I was 


from doctor 


10 years old IT was taken 
to doctor and none of 
them did me any good until one day one 
of them said I needed fresh air and 
exercise. So we organized a club of 14 
other girls and boys and myself to study 
nature. One day every week we all took 
our funches and went into the woods to 
study nature together. We all saved 
our nickels and dimes until we had 
enough to buy several books to tell us 
the names and habits of the different 
birds and plants. We studied these until 
we could tell the name of every bird we 
saw and all about its habits. After we 
learned all about the different plants we 
could, each of us took three wild plants 
home with us to plant and study. In 
this way ye learned many things we did 
not know before. One of the girls had 
an older sister who gave us a kodak, so 
we took a great many pictures. We kept 
this up until the end of the year, when 
my, father and mother moved, and dur- 
: | 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


1—Have pupils collect the pupal stages of 
insects and bring to school for study. 


2—Have pupils collect cocoons and place 
in glass jars to observe the chan 
from a mee to an adult fly, buttortiy 
or mot 


3—Assign nature-study questions and have 
pupils give answers at next period. 

4—References: Farmers’ Bulletins Num- 
bers 440, 662, 691, 734, 766, 444 and 845. 
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ing the year I forgot all about being sick 
and learned a lot, too. 
SADIE HICKLIN. 

Alvin, Texas. 

Editor’s Note-—Sadie found a mighty 
interesting and pleasant way to get well, 
didnt’ she? Why don’t some of the rest 
of our young folks start a nature study 
club like this in their neighborhoods? 


What an Eight-year-old Girl 
Learned 


HIS summer [ found a killdee’s nest. 

It was a slight hollow with a few 
small rocks in it. There were four rath- 
er large eggs. They were black and 
drab. I watched the eggs until they 
hatched and the next day when I went 
to the nest the mother bird was crying 
and there was only one little bird that 
was hurt. The others were gone. 


Later on I found a swallow’s nest in 
the chimney hole. It has four white eggs. 
It was glued together somehow and 
glued to the wall of the chimney. It was 
made of small twigs. 

I have watched the bees light on snap- 
dragons. They pull down the lip of the 
snapdragon and crawl in to get the 
pollen 

Hummingbirds come to the salvia or 
scarlet sage. Once three came and had 
a game. One would go to get some 
honey and the other two would drive 
him away. Then another would take 
his place and get chased away. 

JEAN PARKER (Age 8.) 

Editor's Note.—This is an interesting 
letter from a little girl who wrote it all 
by herself. Jean watches things closely 
and carefully, and is sure to learn a 
areat deal about nature. 


Salmon Fishing in Oregon 


DO not fish for the big salmon, but I 

catch many of the salmon trout. 
These are the small salmon. We have 
many other kinds, the rainbow, gray- 
ling, etc., all game and good fighters. 
The salmon run begins here about the 
first of September and lasts until up in 
November. The boat fishermen catch 
them every month except February and 
March. It is estimated that there are 
2,500 trap nets from Rainier to the coast 
on the Columbia River, a distance of 
about 60 miles, and during the run each 
trap makes a catch of about four tons 
of salmon a day. I have known a trap 
net to get as many as 51 tons at one haul. 
There is a big cannery at Rainier which 
runs night and day, and besides this, they 
ship a carload a day from the docks. 

RILEY HUDSON RAY. 


Oregon. 


Rainier, 

Editor's Note—If any of our young 
folks have ever wondered where all the 
canned salmon came from, this interest- 
tna letter will help you to understand it. 


Our Quiz Corner 
1.—This Week's Nature Study Ques- 
tions 
HAT is a cocoon or chrysalis ? 
, During what stage of their life 
history do most insects do most damage? 


3. When the egg of a butterfly hatches, 


what do we have 
4, In what seme or form do mos- 
quitoes spend the winter? 


I1.—Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 


TOES the Hessian fly attack any crop 

besides wheat? Yes. Although its 
main food plant is wheat, it has at times 
been found on rye and barley. 

2. How many broods of Hessian flies 
develop each year? There are two main 
broods each year and sometimes a third 
brood. 

At what time of year do the main 
broods of Hessian fly appear? In the 
fall from August to November and in the 
spring from April to July. 

4. What is the best way to find out 
when to sow wheat to avoid the Hessian 
fly? Ask your county agent, or write to 
your state college of agriculture or ex- 
periment station. 
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Saturday, October 28, 1922 


"WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2353 Oakland Avenue, Kansas Ci 
7353 Empire Building, Pittsburg 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas. 


. Mo. 
Pa. 














A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to send 
alamp on 10 days* FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 








Prevent 


Blacklegz 


by using 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 352. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Special Notice 


On account of Pictorial Review 
ing a full page advertisement 
this week’s issue (See back 

page) to tell our readers about 
|} America’s Leading Woman’s 
Magazine. We call your atten- 
tion to our Clubbing Offer No. 


ao. 





enables you to se- 
Pictorial Review 
or renewal in 
your Progres- 
at a 


This club 
cure your 
subscription—new 
onnection with 
sive Farmer subscription 
bargain price. 

You will be pleased with Pic- 
ores Review and we recom- | 
nend that you select Club No. 


~ 
3. 


b 


CLUB OFFER NO. 23 


1 yr. Pictorial Review.. Both | 
: . only | 

1 yr. Progressive Farmer 4.75 
i 





USE THIS COUPON 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Enclosed find $1.75 for which 
please send me all thé papers 
named in Club No. 23 for a term 
of one year each. 
Name 


ee es 


R, F. D...... Box.... Stater. 














2-3-458, 











The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page :8. column 4) 
and brought it home in the big wagon. 


Rodney Barnes came with him to help | 


set up the stove. 
of a man with the longest nose in the 
township. I had often wondered how 
any one would .solve the problem of 
kissing Mr. Barnes in the immediate 
region of his nose, the same being in 
the nature of a defense. 

I remember that I regarded it witha | 
kind of awe because | had been 
bidden to speak of it. The command 
invested Mr. Barnes’ nose with a kind 
of sanctity. Indeed it became one of 
the treasures of my imagination. 

That evening I was chiefiy inter- 
ested in the stove. What a joy it was 
to me with its damper and griddles 
and high oven and the shiny edge cn 
its hearth! It rivaled, in its novelty 
and charm, any tin peddler’s cart that 
ever came to our door. John Axtell 
and his wife, who had seen it pass 
their house, hurried over for a look at 
it. Every hand was on the stove as 
we tenderly carried it into the house, 
piece by piece, and set it up. Then 
they cut a hole in the upper floor and 
the stone chimney and fitted the pipe. 
How keenly we watched the building 
of the fire! How quickly it roared 
and began to heat the room! 

When the Axtells had gone 
Aunt Deel said: 

“It’s grand! It sartin—but I’m 
*fraid we can’t afford it—ayes I be!” 


away 


is 


“We can't afford to freeze any 
longer. I made up my mind that we 
cuoldn’t go through another winter 
as we have,” was my uncle’s answer 

“How much did it cost?” she asked. 

“Not much differ’nt from thirty-four 
dollars in sheep and grain,” he an- 
swered. 

IV. 


Rodney Barnes stayed to supper and 
spent a part of the = With us. 

Like other settlers there, Mr. Barnes 
was a cheerful optimist. Everything 
looked good to him until it turned out 
badly. He stood over the stove with 
a stick of wood and made gestures 
with it as Be told how he had come 
from Vermont with a team and a pair 
of oxen and some bedding and furni- 
ture and seven hundred dollars in 
money. He flung the stick of wood 
into the box with a loud thump as he 
told how he had bought his farm of 
Benjamin Grimshaw .at a price which 
déubled its value. True it was the 
price which other men had paid in the 
neighborhood, but they had all paid 
too much. Grimshaw had establishéd 
the price and called it fair. He had 
taken Mr. Barnes to two or three of 
the settlers on the hills above Lickity- 
split. 

“Tell this man what you think about 


the kind o’ land we got here,” Grim- 
shaw had demanded. 
The tenant recommended it. He had 


to. They were all afraid of Grimshaw. 
Mr. Barnes picked up a flat iron and 
felt its bottom and waved it in the air 
as he alleged that it was a rocky, 
stumpy, rooty Godforsaken region far 
from church or market or school on a 
rough road almost impassable for a 
third of the year. 
and hard work had kept his nose to 
the grindstone but, thank God, he had 
nose enough left. 

Now and then Grimshaw (and oth- 
ers like him) loaned money to people, 
but he always had some worthless hay 


He was a big giant | 


Desperate economy | 


| 





for- | 


| 








or a broken-down horse which you 
had to buy before, you could get the | 
money. 

Mr. Barnes put down the flat iron 


and picked up the poker and tried its 
strength on his knee he told’ how 
he had heard that it was a growing 
country near the great water highway 
of the St. Lawrence. Prosperous towns 


as 


were building up in it. There were 
going to be great cities in Northern 
New York. What they called a rail- 
road was coming. There were rich 
stores of lead and iron in the rocks. 
Mr. Barnes had bought two hundred 
acres at ten dollars an acre. He had 
to pay a fee of five per cent to Grim- 


shaw’s lawyer for the survey and the 
papers. “This left him ow ing fourteen 
hundred dollars on his farm—much 
more than it was worth. One hundred 
acres ‘of the land had been roughly 
cleared’ by Grimshaw and a. farmer 
tenant. THe latter had toiled and strug- 
gled arid paid tribut@ and given up. 


(Continued next week) 
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Alex Woelffer, of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, says the only belt 
he ever used that really 
fre io tha Go sandrantrouble- 
free is the Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt. “Even during and after 
rains, | it delivers without a 
miss,” he says. “There isnever 
any tension to endanger the 
engine through overheating; 
never any re-setting. It does 
not stretch, shrink or stiffen. 


**It is so powerful and so effi- 
cient that I have not only got 
my own work donewithiteasily 
and quickly, but have found 
time to use it many extra hours 
for my neighbors, in their 
threshing,  silo-filling, corn- 
shredding and wood-cutting. I 

















have made $3 an hour in that 
way, and counting these earn- 

ings with my own savings, the 

belt paid for itself long ago.” 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts put 
an end to farm belt troubles. 
They need no breaking in. They 
require no belt dressing. They 
do not separate at the plies. 
Goodyear means good wear. 


They come in endless type for 
all heavy duty and in suitable 
lengths for water pumping, 
cream separating, electric light- 
ing plant, washing machine 
and other light drives. For 
furtherinformation about them 
write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles,California. 

















THE BRIGHTEST SPOT _ 


inthe FUR WORLD = 


SINCE 1860 


Three Generations of Fur Shippers have en- 7 “AM 
joyed our Honest Efficient and Prompt Service 


ae 


MOR 


We sell no traps or supplies. Our entire EFFORTS are devoted to the handling and marketing of 
FUR shipments. The CHECK WE SEND YOU brings back to us your next shipment 


HOLD YOUR FURS UNTIL YOU RECEIVE OUR PRICE LIST. WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


LEWIS BAER & CO. Inc. 





Baltimore, Md. Dept. c 








THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
‘ He 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢v¢ry 4ermotor 6, 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully ~ 

oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


bearing. The shafts run in oil. 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmiil which does not have the gears running in oil is only 


half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern 


its gears enclosed and runinoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 3 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 


oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfactio: 
} dey 3 A, 4 


AERMOTOR CO. 


A year’s supply of 
oil is sent with 











xn 


automobile, must have 


n, buy the Aermotor. 
Gatonge 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 








Factory 











First Grade, The ¢ 
Factory Price Di- 


waterproof calf 
leather, 


shoes are not just 
as we say, send 
them back. You 


U.S. National * 
| Munson amy 
+ Shoe — 

Westfield, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED Post 


Price to You. The | 
Genuine Munson 


1ArmyShoe 
985 


Guaranteed to 











BUY OR RETURN RAZOR. 


PRICE for RAZOR and STROP $1.95 
A trial costs you nothing. After trial you 


then decide to either buy or return. If you 
are entirely satisfied with the razor and 
send us $1.95 promptly bad 10 daye iree Ra 


we will send you bo Tog & a 
razor strop Sante 
razors. You could "iat bay ter r wy sity razor 


and strop for $5.00. Try tie 1@ razor—then decide 
for yourself, Order today on coupon below. 


DIX!I< M’F’G CO., UNION CITY, GA. 





Send razor on trial as per offer above. (76) 
SONEE. . . nnannregiccssgilen fats tenia aunane 
P.O, ...- 5 ast 

y ,»¥ +i ph 
BPRATB. .........-ccceccescoerseee R.F.D, .-BOX. 
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904, . (16) ‘ 





MILL END ROOFINGS 


Here's your chance to save big money on your new ro of—we have a few cars of 
phalt and slate surfaced roofing mill ends—there’s wonderful value in every roll 
lundreds of customers wait for these Mill End announcements from Roofing Head- 


used before. So order from this adver 


_limited 


them 
qué wach is 


quarters for they have 
tisement—-don't delay, 


- Asphalt Roofing Mill Ends ~ 





These Mill Ends are short and defective pieces of Spotless and 
Spotless Special Asphalt Roofings. They are put up in rolls contain- 
ing enough material to cover 100 square feet and allow extra for laps 
and for cutting out any defective spots They are not guaranteed 
and do not carry the Insurance Underwriters approval label It is 
inderstood b the purchaser that Mill Ends are not perfect goods 
and a service guarantee cannot be ven, but we do guarantee 
value and satisfaction or the roofing may be returned. Fine for 
temporary use, for chicken houses, sheds, etc Some rolis have 
three or four pieces to roll, others only one. The average 
would be about two Nails and cement ncluded Shipped from 
Richmond This is an opportunity you cannot afford to miss. 
TL327—Light Weight (known ag 1 ply) Wt. 35 Ibs., per roll___..88 
7L379—Medium Weight (known as 2 ply) Wt., 45 Ibs.. per roll_.1.15 
7L331—Heavy Weight thaae n as Wt., 55 Ibs. per roll__--1.40 






Slate Surfaced Mill Ends 


These Mill 








Ends 














are short and defective pieces of Spotless 
Special Slate Surfaced Roofing. Some may have four 
pieces while others will have only one " average is about 
two. Enough extra material i sent Oo bad spots can be cut 
out and give you good madterial Oo cover 100 square feet of 
surface and allow for extra la} Mill Er is are not guaranteed 
ind do not earry the Insurance Underw s label but we do 
guarantee good service and complete wats netic You'll like 
the soft, pleas ing color effect you get fro ¢ ed Roof- 
ing The s all granulated particles of green “and red slate are 
firmly in bedde, a in the asphalt su ice wi 1 § es oO 1 roof 
1at will man years d ! s look nic Nails and 
cement in luded. Wt. 82 Ibs. per roll. Shipped from Richmond 
7L610—Red Slate Surfaced Roofing Mill Ends_-.--- ~~ ~~ 1.85 
7L615—Green Slate Surfaced Roofing Mili Ends _..__- _- 1.85 
Those who prefer metal ofing cz iy us 

USED METAL ROOFING Gecera nn, Venter Snetel 1e0tas she hay eae 

: v ‘ ifactec nize metal root- 

ing of us at less than $4 00 a . A] heets serviceable and about twice as 


heavy as the vegular standard aenie Ww e for ecircula 


The South’s Mail Order Hou. se 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 11th and Canal, RICHMOND, VA. 

















ONCE ENROLLED ~ 
ALWAYS A GOOD POSITION 




















Our jureau is always active in 
placing in the best of ) 5 
without them re be 

i fuatior 
dem i for 
S aand f 
aw n 
es, ¢ al bus ness, 
al, typewriting, sten- 
vill fit “you 1 for 
itien at a higher salary. Excel 
lent equipment, expe i ed instructors, 
reasonable rates Enrol y time. 
E. L. LAYFIELD, President 


A N.C. 
Ea NC. 
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Be Independent of the Boll Weevil. 
Plant Less Cotton—More Small Grain. 


Use the Old Reliable 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 


For Fall Crops—Wheat, Oats, Rye, Clovers. 
A. S. LEE & SONS CO., INC., Dept.D, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 























AMERICAN CORN MILLS 


GRIND better meal, give more real satisfaction, earn bigger dividends—because 
they are better built, have the exclusive American cleaning arrangement and 
USE BETTER GRADE ROCKS than any other thill. Sold under a ‘‘money- 
back’” GUARANTEE with which you cannot lose. Built in sizes 14-inch to 30- 
inch rocks te grind from 50 to 200 bushels of meal per day. Get illustrated cata- 
log, copy ef guarantee and prices on the size mill you need. Ask for catalog No. 7. 
AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 7 Nelson St., ATLANTA, GA. 
Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Machines, Corn Shellers, Reeut Feed Mills, 
Engines, Belting, Supplies. 














BSORBINE 





E MARK PLG S.SAT OFF 
Reduces Strained, Puffy An- 
kles, Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, 





Fistula, Boils, Swellings; 

| W now for Geo, I. Fox accurate 
Stops Lameness and allays | que list—this is another big 
pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, fur year. Keep posted and 


make money. Our market 
reports and price list 
show you how 
where to get 
more meney 
for your . 


Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 

Does not blister or remove the hair 

and horse, ean be worked. Pleasant to use. 
50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 

for special instructions and Book 5 R Free 

W. F. YOUNG, tne, 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mase. 





WE W. 
ALL YOUR FURS 


Our high prices, fair, hon- 
est grading, prompt returns 
and square coaling. will bring you the 
largest check. il make money by 
shipping all your " fore to Geerge t. 
Fox, New York—The Werid’s Leading 
Fur Market. Don’t delay, write now 

market reports, price list, shipping tags, 


GEO. 1. FOX. INC. 


High Grade 


SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red or Green. 


$1.65 | 


Each roil eentains 108 square feet with nails 


and cement. 


WALL BOARD 
neg 


per 100 square feet, 
8, 9 and 10 feet long. 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


Write for price list. 















Richmond, Va. 
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r For 
Always say, “I saw your advertisement in $450.5 e Gals Capel core. tlae Pore Mixed with 
The Progressive Farmer’ whea you write cn Ge Or, rouenade, Jy e Neto ang 
ne ‘ . 2 ; ‘e =) pounds 's arreis-* ‘e freight. 
o r advertisers. Then we guarantee anh wisched Payable epg telllcdgay et me oe 








you a square deal. Waite The J.J. Garvey Co. Dept. D, New Orlesni 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Tobacco News of Virginia 


and the Carolinas 
By S. D. FRISSELL 


Nearly All Big Companies Buying 
Cooperative Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative 


a Tobacco G 
Association has benefited greatly 


by its first case in court—a where 
the issues involved were discussed with 
an eloquence, thoroughness and inten- 
sity hitherto unsurpassed, followed by 
the clean-cut victory upholding the 
strength and power of the codperative 
contract. 

The flame of loyalty which swept 
the membership of the Association 
during its fight for the integrity of its 
contract resulted in a record breaking 
week of deliveries, which totaled 
14,000,000 pounds within six days. The 


case 


members of the Association through- 
out Eastern North Carolina are rapid- 
ly ye greg into local units like 
thosé of the old belt of Virginia and 
Western North Carolina, and the mass 
meetings of tobacco growers which 


welcomed Oliver J. Sands of Richmond, 
executive manager of the Association, 
at Rocky Mount, Greenville, Washing- 
ton, Kinston and New Bern marked the 
growing enthusiasm of the eastern 
farmers for the association, which has 
resulted in increased prices for tobacco 
that has brought millions of dollars to 


the farmers. 
The success of the Association in 
lling its tobacco is now completely 
ssured, for there is scarcely a domes- 


importance which is 
not buying the tobacco of the 80,000 
organized growers of the Carolinas 
and Virginia. Among its customers 
are the American Tobacco Company, 
R. J. Reynolds Company, Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Company, P. Lorillard 
Company, the China-American Tobac- 
co Company, the Universal Leaf To- 
bacco Company, John E. Hughes Com- 
pany, Dibrell Brothers, Inc., Old North 
State, International. Planters Company, 
John J. Bagley Company, R. P. Rich- 
ardson Company of Reidsville, N. C., 
the Tobacco Products Corporation and 
several large exporters of bright 
bacco. Practically the only large con- 
cerns which are not buying from the 


tic company of 


tobacco cooperative are the Export 
and Imperial Companies of Great 
Britain. 

The new system of handling and 


grading tobacco has given universal 
satisfaction to its customers according 
to all reports, and the prices received 
for Association tobaccos in these sales 
are highly satisfactory and compare 
very favorably with the prices paid 
upon the auction floors, according to 
Richard R. Patterson, manager of the 


Leaf Department of the tri-state codp- 


erative. 


Good News of Cosperative Tobacco 
Marketing 


HE success of the Tobacco Growers’ 

Codperative Association in hand- 
ling more than 2,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco on its first day’s opening in the 
old belt of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina convinced the officers of the asso- 
ciation, the member growers, and lead- 
ing manufacturers that the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association has 
come to Stay. 


Never in the history of codperative 
associations has such instant success 
rewarded the loyalty and labors of 
member-growers as on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 3, when all the deliveries from 34 
grades of tobacco which reached 24 
cooperative markets of Virginia and 
Western Carolina, were sold to the big 
companies before the sun went down 
on the first day of codéperative mar- 
keting-in the old tobacco belt. 

More than 9,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco were delivered to the big codp- 
erative in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia alone during the week on which 
the old belt markets opened. 


Members of the codperative in 
North Carolina delivered 6,000,000 
pounds of tobacco—4,500,000 pounds to 
the old belt and Central markets and 
1,500,000 pounds in Eastern North Car- 
blitia. ‘The Virginia growers placed 
250,000 pounds’ of the weed on 18 co- 
operative floors within four days time 






to- 


With each day’s operation the coép- 
erative system runs more smoothly and 
the enthusiasm of the growers within 


“and without the association is proved 


by the fact that 400 contracts of new 
members reached Raleigh headquar- 
ters during the first week of October 


and the number of local organizations 
of the Association has risen to Over 
300 in Western North Carolina. 


Local organizations of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association are 
increasing in number throughout East- 
ern North Carolina. 


Funds are being forwarded from the 
Richmond office of the tobacco codp- 
erative to the friendly banks of South 
Carolina, which have become deposi- 
tories, and the second cash advance will 
be paid to South Carolina growers in 
the near future 


The sale of 54,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco by the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
Codperative Association last wee 
augurs well for the organized grower 
of Virginia and the Carolinas who ar 
now urged to*delive: as quickly as 
they can their tobaccos in good 
order for market with careful gradin; 
and handling. This will enable the as 
sociation to fill the heavy orders which 
it is receiving and will hasten th 
second payment to its members 


ers’ 


get 


6 } 
cash 


This Year’ s Tobacco Crop 


HE condition of the tobacco crop on 

October 1 this year in Virginia was 
92 as compared with 76 last year. In 
North Carolina it was 75 this year as 
compared with 77 last year; in South 
Carolina 68 against 73 last year. In 
the United States as a whole it was 
78.9 as compared with 81.5 last year. 
The production ot tobacco in the to- 
bacco-growing states for 1922, for 1921, 
and the five-year average for the years 
1916-20 are shown in the following ta- 
ble. The figures are for thousands of 





pounds, with the 000 omitted. 
Five-year 
‘ Estimated Average 
State 1922 1921 1916-28 
Connecticut ........ 33,031 45,074 39,727 
Pennsylvania ........ 55.104 61,320 58,728 
@ WEIMER ccbscdcccccce 173,052 91,850 144,722 
North Carolina....... 308,610 252,000 300,868 
South Carolina ..... 57,528 50,4007 $5,172 
DUEL: ccakvaceecdeos 2,937 3,600 3,770 
SUE sadetsvae eccscess 48,620 38,640 83,582 
WiscOnsin ccecccces 47,642 61,488 57,757 
Kentucky . 045 325,710 467,000 
Tennessee .cccccccce 286 78,750 86,660 
United States.... 1,355,456 1,075,418 1,377,864 





Wky The Progressive Farmer 
“Stops When Out” 


THE Progressive Farmer is 
when-out paper because. we believe it 
is the only business basis for a news- 
paper and fair basis for subscribers. 


It is not right to keep on sending a 
paper to a man when he hasn’t ordered it, 
pile up a bill against him, and then dun 
him for it, and we are not going to do it. 
“You can’t owe The Progressive Farmer 
for a subscription.” If you like The Pro- 


a stop- 





gressive Farmer and like for it to keep 
visiting you, invite us with a renewal. 
We are not going where we are not 
asked. As another editor has happily 
put it: 

“When a man rides out his ticket he 
gets off the cars. So when an editor 


rides out the ticket the subscriber gives 
him, he ought to get off: When we wear 
out our welcome, as we assume,we have 
done when a subscriber fails to renew, 
we grab our hat and leave. We’re not 
come-to-stay visitors that you get tired 
of, and heartily wish would go. No, siree! 
We respect you and ourselves, too. If 
you don’t renew, we take that as a polite 
hint to vamoose the ranch.” 


re staan cake 


Manager Subscription Department. 
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AIL CLERKS 
Wanted! 7 -FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. K-254, Rochester, N. Y. 
$1600 First Py Sirs: Send me, without 
Year charge: (1) sample Railway 
Men— Boys s Mail Clerk Examination ques- 
er17 Bi io tions ; (3) eee ene oe 
next examination; ( ist of man 
“Opportunity S Government jobs how open. 
Paine. 4 ‘ 
Mail. J Name es vin .ise ve POR GT 0 vei FEV ve - 






Coupon 
at Once. 








Addre 
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-BOYS,GIRLS 


Also ENTIRE FAMILIES 


A Good Job is Waiting 
for You at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of-America wants girls and 
boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as operators in 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 

Employment is also offered a 
limited number of families, in- 


cluding adults, girls and boys 
(over 16). 
The Company makes a_ beautiful 
artificial silk from cotton. The work 
is light and pleasant, the plant clean, 
bright and airy. About 2,000 opera- 
tors are employed now. Hours are 


good and no girls are worked on night 
shifts. Fine moral and health condi- 
tions. 


Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 
week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 


Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. Attractive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 
and board for as little as $6.50 weekly. 
#iats and cottages at $7.50a month up. 

Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ing industries employ many classes of 
workers. 


If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N. & W. train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 
Electric line. Car runs through plant 
property. . 


if you cannot come now, write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 
when you will arrive. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America, Dept. F, HOPEWELL, VA. 


ober ROOFING 


It Days to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protec- 
tion and-last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 

















Use Razor ten days. Hf not satisfactory, 
Money w will be retumed. For limited time only, genuine Rubber- 
set Shaving Brush and leather Razor Case FREE with each order. 
Take advantage of this special offer now Don't delay 


PIEDMONT CUTLERY CO. GREENSBORO, N. C. 








THE IMPROVED 


STAR R PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 

Pea Huller Perfection 
If you raise Peas er Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
p are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use What more could 
be said of any machine? 
They are made in 10 sizes 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cata- 
log and Prices, 


Star Pea Huller Co. OnATTANOOGA. TENN 














School Desks 


Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs, 
Kindergarten Chairs, 


School Supplies, - 
Blackboards. 
SOUTRERN DESK CO., Hickory, N. C. 











ISAW MILLS 


BUILT IN FIVE SIZES 
From 5,000 daily capacity up. Pony mill is 
largely used with Fordson Tractor power. Modern 
improved mills with latest features. Also Resaws, 
Planers, Matchers, Edgersy Dust Rigs, etc. Write 








J.A. VANCE CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Poultry Raising en Shares 


READER asks: “What 1s the gen- 
eral rule for raising chickens on 
shares? ‘A’ buys all the chickens, ‘B’ 
raises irom them. When they are di- 


vided, ‘B’ claims 
he is entitled to 
half the original 


flock. Is he right?” 

That is all the 
information given 
upon which to base 
a decision covering 
at least two im- 





portant questions, 
the cost to “B”, of 
handling, rearing 


MR ROTHPLETZ 


and feeding a flock 
of poultry, and the just compensation 
for his time, knowledge and effort. 


Is “A” the owner of the’ farm’ “B” 
Pe and are they landlord and 
tenant? If so, what provision does 
“A” make for housing and yarding the 
poultry, matured breeders or young, 
growing stock? What facilities. for 
incubating and brooding? What about 
land especially’ devoted to runs and 
growing green crops? 

a kind of stock does “A” furnish 
and how many? Are they purebred, 
high-grade fowls from parents of es- 
tablished reputation, either as exhibi- 
tion or high-producing fowls, or both? 
Then, when is the division of the “pro- 
duce” to be made, when “day-olds” or 
as young pullets and cockerels, or at 
the end of a year’s operation? 

We place this before our readers as 
it is on a parity with many inquiries 
we receive, equally impossible to an- 
swer on such meager data. In all farm 
operations, there is not one, unless it 
be dairying, that calls for. more con- 
tinuous, day-in and day-out attention 
to a large variety of details, more 
knowledge of a varied | 1ature, and more 
and better skill in marketing than does 
poultry raising. Neither is there any 
where the personal element is of 
more importance. 

While, if we were given all the data, 
we tight attempt: making some esti- 
mate as to the probable equitable di- 
vision oi profits asked by our corre- 
spondent, we do not believe such a 
“partnership” is advisable under any 
ordinary conditions. Our advice is 
simply for “B”, and any others wish- 
ing to “start in poultry,” to begin at 
the bottom, independently, and build 
up. Remembering how cheaply eggs 
for hatching, day-old chicks or ma- 
tured breeders can be obtained, if small 
beginnings are made, we see no good 
to beginners in the form of chicken 
raising partnership suggested. 

* * x 

Wonders will never cease. A Texas 
poultryman is looking for a supply of 
capon eggs for hatching, having learn- 
ed that capons’ make the best mothers 
for brooding young chicks.’ 

ea & 

If the culling has been properly 
done, what w ill be the average produc- 
tion of the layers retained? During 
the 305 days of a year, a one-third pro- 
duction is only 122 eggs, too small an 
output for any well managed poultry 
yard. One’ hundred laying hens per 
farm, and 150 eggs per hen, should be 
the standard minimum for all South- 
ern farms. Care and skill in breeding, 
severe culling and judicious feeding 
and management should make this 
minimum an easy one to maintain. 





LANT only one-year-old peach trees 
and see that they are well grown and 
free from all pests. Peaches should 
bear some iruit the third year. 
* 


A fruit tree is the foundation for 
holding the crop? Build the tree right 
and the tree will build the crop. 





COMING AUCTION SALES 
Virginia State Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Club, Richmond, November 3, 1922. Geo. 
L. Oliver, secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Rt. 3, 


North Carolina Jersey Cattle Club Consign- 
ment sale, Charlotte, q .« November 9. 
R. H. Ruffner, secretary, College Station, Ra- 
leigh, N.-C. 


Jersey cattle sale, Nashville, Tenn., Octo- 
ber 25. John Early, secretary, Nashville. 


E. L. Hampton’s seventh annual Angus sale, 
Qctober 31, Woodlawn Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 


Consignment’ sale, Virginia Holstein-Frie- 
sian Club, Richmond, November 3 















SEED WHEAT 


For best and most productive crops, sow our 
Virginia-grown Seed Wheats. 


SEED RYE 


Furnishes earlier green feed in the spring than any 
other grains, and will give a crop on land too light 
and poor for wheat. 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


Are carefully tested for purity and germination, 
so as to supply our customers with the best quality 
seeds obtainable. 


SEED OATS 


Let us supply you with the best tested varieties. 
Our stocks are complete and prices right. If you 
are uncertain as to just the best variety, write us. 


HAIRY OR SAND VETCH 


Grow it as a cover crop, for grazing and hay, and 
for its fertilizing value. Our catalog tells fully of 
its feeding value and its many advantages. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen. Richmond, Va. 














Wood's 1922 Fall 
Catalog 


Mailed Free on 
Request 




















MONEY TO LOAN 
ON FARM LANDS 


Installment Plan Repayment Principal 


The First Carolinas Joint Stock Land Bank, Columbia, S. C., is 
prepared to loan money under the Government plan of repay-— 
ment of principal on farm lands in North and South Carolina. 
This bank is actually loaning at this time large sums of money to 
the farmers, thus helping in the ‘recovery from the losses of 
1920. The rate of interest is six per cent. No commissions are 
charged. The bank deals direct, through its local correspondent 
in each county, with the farmer. The service is prompt and 
courteous. Persons interested should inquire for our represen- 
tative in their county, who will furnish further details and fill 
out your application. A. S. LEVER, President, 


The First Carolinas Joint Stock Land Bank. 














Running Water 
Where You Need It 


Running Water on the farm is a time and labor saver 
which will yield larger returns on the investment than 
any other kind of modern machinery. It is on the 
job 365 days a year helping every member of the family 7 
2 and bringing comfort dnd convenience. 7 


“DAYTON” Water Supply Systems 


are automatic, simple to install, sturdy in construc- 
‘ tion and depend able in operation. They will pump # 
water from any source and deliver it wherever needed 
For 14 years the “DAY- without effort and at trifling expense, Ask for Bulle- 
TON” trade mark rd 400. $ 
stood for supreme sati: 


faction oe private THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. 
iaitaptished i 1908, KERNERSVILLE, N. C. 
Maia Office and Works, DAYTON, OHIO 





BUY'seos NOW 


We save you money on 1 genuine new 
Tennessee tenther beds, shipped direct 
from fare est factory. Guaranteed full 


vege "Only y featheroroot thing NaS ina ts \ A same 
for big FHEE bargain Book 
pets BEDDING pare sem Dept.413 Nashville, Tenn 








Remember, you,must mention The, Pfogressive Farmer whan you write an advertiser,,or 
our guarantee dees net protect you. 
ant 
Senin fF unos 
















































Farmers’ Exchange 


ents a Word, Cas# With Order) 
» Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
ays address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
to the 
Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


nlainly what edition you wish to use. 


a ae ee 


LIVESTOCK 


PPL LAA LDP 


sboro, N ¢ 


, Petersburs, Va. 
Grove Farm, 


Carolinas- 
State 








GUINEA HOGS 











Graves 





American 











at farmers’ 
Tenn 


i esboro 


Either sex, $15 
Ya.; registration 
purebred boar pigs and 
E. Falls Church, 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 


POLAND- CHINAS. 





Fupehred Durecs- Orion , 6 months old, 
$15 Vv. « 





$10 to $17.50. 
Rowe Farm, 
Rowe, Hote 


ald, 





either 
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; sleeves & blouse 












q Eevisberes | 


ERGE 


from the 
canterst This stunnin g Fall 
surpasses an 
‘ouever dre amedof! 









all strikingly 
decorated in 
gold thread 
and contrast- 
ing silk me- 
dallions.Deep 


eat “V” neck 


with collar of 
fi 





tk. Beautiful 


“ all-over lace vestee 
detachable, included 


Long § sleeves 


with gola piping and 
slashed from cuff to 
poukner with gold silk 


in the lates 


belt. ef seif- 
ay long tying 


that wa yaaee mn 


Gre + 
half the real value to adv ertise 
argains. Sizes: 32 to 


3: 14 to ‘20 years. 


Don't condocenet Simply write 
your size and we wil cL hip 
asc inating Fall dress 


3.89. wdomey 
‘quib bling if you 
f 


sfhec 


WORLD MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept.A256, 3317 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, til. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














go; 





bargain 
so cleverly 
ers thought eut 
the lines th at it is becoming 
to women of all types and 
Made of Twitl 

erge, soft as silk but 
wears like iron! 


LACE VESTEE 
FREE 


Str: aight 

















from the 
eek ler one-piece slip 
style of excellent 
5 aavy twillee rge.Skirt, 














Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 






























~ MISCE LLANEOUS 





“PET STOCK _ 



































y¥— DIRECT TO YOu 
——— FREIGHT PAID— 


Gpshing cut brings the 







on to ‘the 





r. 
TIME TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ‘ON YOUR HOUSE. 
BUILDINGS--NOW WHILB PRICES 


Send te-day for our 
jal 30-day. offer and 
Soe frem factory 


GOT BETTER ROOFING 


Dp! 
DELICE iTED cay a LOW PRICES AND FINE qu — or 





of Cleola, 
saved $20,600 by’ coder 


oun pe DOUBLE CMP GALY A. 
ON CACHE EDGE | TWO CRIMP; 


WATERTIG we ‘s 
ils, Hom 


anufactore GALV 


A- 

EL SHINGLES 
FING and 

is, and RED 
ASPHALT 





and Ft ASPRALT 
—_3o 


ve ——s the inferme 
one — wand ai fer. FoR ¥ 


t about enough roefing 
coders Roa the mons 3 30 Sediees 
es 


t Others factory nn eet. 














ne Everwear 






ARE DOWN TO 








(OU WILL BE 


Ga 












UR FREE COPY 













































ee a ECCS 


~ advertisement should be in our office at least 
ays before it | it is _scheduled to appear. 
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Game Chickens—Pullets._ 
M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, 





















bar na Runners or Smati wh 


rdér 
cepted for, legs. Goff; Hutehison Merc. 
000), Enterprise, Alabama. 


White ago ens $ 








Black Minor¢ 
\. From ‘Johnson, leulée: 








ORPINGTONS 





Buff Orping Write for prices and sh r rd 
Bioom K jal She N. ¢ 
s h’s Be White Orpingtons—Reasonably priced 
I ettinge Ww ( 
Or Fi iP 4 Oe, Buff Orpingt s —I 
and i 1 Miss Julia Jones, Tobac« 
v N. ¢ 
Buff O Hens atid | s, $2.5 1 
$ ( M G. E. WI 5 
t N. ¢ 
_PLYMOUTH ROC ROCKS _ 
a Thomn ons “Dir ir t Bit ” ‘Darl i 
R Yea 4 Mr dD M } 
\ \ 
Por § F Rutt KB Pr ck. H 
and | ‘ $4. Mrs, Frank John 
8 la a, Va 
Bred -to- La B q RK 8 Parks’ Strair Hens, 
pullets, cockerels, $2.50 each. Mrs. S. H. Rogers 
( edmoor N. « 
; Buff Rock ¢ erels—Choice select breeding, rich 
golden buff, v ht 8 Ibs., $3.50 each G. E sSrumiley 


Salisbury, Maryland 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 

















~M Deaton’s Reds Win Lay, Pay. Mrs. J. | 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. ¢ 
Fine § Cc. R d Cockerels, Hens and Pullets—Won 
13 prizes this week. Mrs. John Kei Durb am, N. ¢ 
“WYANDOTTES 
Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels . Mrs. Graham 
Montgomery, Lexingto Va 
Regal Strain White Wyandotte Cockerels 
$2.50 and $5 each J. H. Payne, 
Winners state’s best shows. 15 egus, $2, 
Spring cockerels, $5 50, $10 each; pul- 
Folder, Miss Sadie Covington, Wades- 





For Sale—Cockerelé—White Leghorns, Mottlec 
White W 6. Heavy layers. Pls 
Fa Candler, N ‘Ro 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


_c¢ ABBAGE—CC OLLARDS— —ONIONS" 
































Cal e, ¢ 3-2 ' Ex] 25 

Lon Meadow t Farm Ral elg N. « 
abbag s $1 per 1,000; 500 

shipment Plant ¢ Thomasville 

Cabba I Ch 
500. 7 3 i Ler 
t N { 

Cabl Pp s—Als 0 Pla $] 000 
) Tl i I ’ Ev t Fart 

I svi Ga 

I s Cal lants— Winter headin 300, The 00, 
g 1,000 postpaid quick delivery Maple 
Grove Farms nklin, Va 

Millions Frost-proof Cabbage and Pla 
$1.25 1,000; 500, 75 Plant, seed, ar catalog 
free Mark Plant Co Thomasville 

Frostproof Cabt Pla Vakefle Flat Va 
r ” ) 1,000 I : 
0 exy $5 Q k deli « 
s I Va 

Pla Caht Bermuda Or EX] ¢ 

0 “> J 0, $ \ 00, $1.1 ) 
$ Post 09 $ 5 1,00 > Qu Pia 
Farm, Thomasv 

Cab) ( P gun t g varieties 0 rT) 
( 00, 9 s; 1.000, $1.50, postage | 1; 1,000 
t 00 ) 000, exp s collect Ja Ww 
M 1. J Ss 

i ) uc Our Fros 
( t pc. Oo. I i 
00, 7 an 00 I in ¢ 
P. ¢ Frankli Va 

uM I Cabbage Read W akefields 
S ssion, Flat Dutch, and Collards. Bermuda Onions 
I l 0 l 1.000 « “«. 3 Deals writ 
for special terms Thomasville Plant C Thoma 
v G r 

‘ Lead Collard, tomato, 





Brussels sprouts 


u« ! I » & 
¥ ready Parcel post paid 100, 30c; 300, 75e; 500, 
Satisfact rus 





























¢ 0 1.50 s aranteed D I 
I Su nerville Ss. ¢€ 

\ » J \ x of ize 
P $1 per 000 | 3 per 
are t ) ut ire 
a i as ! \ i 
North Carol 

0,000 I > “Frost f’’ Cabbage Plants—J 

t har \ i 5 100 00, 7h » 1 
] I } Ex $ 10,000 
$ i Rd ‘ at i 
guiaral n led Councill Seed Com 
pany Va 

‘ ants-—Set now for fall heading and win 
ter Wakefield and Flat Dutch vested 8 200 
fi 7 for $1.25; 1,0 for $2.25, po stp i by 
expr 1.50 er 1.000 ver 1,000 at $1.25; over 
9,000, at $1 per 1,000 Satisfaction guaranteed. Pied 
m t ¢ 1 ! } 

{ b proof’’ Cabbage Plants 
( ston, Su Flat Dutch—300, 50c; 5 
0, $1.25 $5 i0,000, $9; 50,000 
wl mai | ( *XI aS¢e sermuda omor 
- | ) Sa 1 k tively gu ant 

! y refunded Ww n Plant Co., Thomasville, 
{ 4 





COTTON 


Half-and “Ha ‘ mi Seed—Send for our free book- 
le which g s full description, testimonials, etc 
Crook Bros., be ay, Tenn, 








h; named Iris, 15¢e. List 
l0c. Write A. R. Carson, 


‘ hui ! 
and packet imix 
Ashland, Va., Box M 








bs 000 Ibs. ¢ arpet Grass 2 In lots of 25 to 500 
2c per b., F. O Turnbull or Woodvil 
al price on larger amounts, John Whitaker, 
nbull, Miss. 








$$ rrr 


HEDGES 
n Amoor River Privet—1,000, $15; 500, 
postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, 
roi a 











ge Plants—Amoor River Sy Py year, branchy, 
years, very 8, $6. $38 
. delivered te Conway. Ss. ( 


OATS 
Sale—lHiome Raised Red Rust Proof Oats—S8ik 


r oats, 85e. Fulghum oats, 90c Abruzzi ry $2 
shel, F. O. B. Aiken, S. CG Hal & Co, 








Sale—500 Bushels Pedigreed Recleaned and 
“Appl r Oats—Bunchy heads, heavy grain: first 
om Pedigreed Seed Company: g n 
hreshed in the same field; $1.10 
bushel bags, h q 















Reference, Cor cial or National Bank 
PEANUTS 
Selected Péanuts for Seed or Roasting. 





Spanish, 
with order 





UO. B.. Enterprise. 








PECANS 


- 


Peat? Treet AVe* sett ae and © Grafted Prevs 
, anters, dealers ‘and 1 serymen. Southern Nut 
Tr e Nurser 


Thomas ville, "G hs 





- Accept Government Positions 


Rye y ¢i524 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























Early Bea zy Budded and Grafted Paper She ~~ 
Peca 1 s—World’s largest peca nursery 
t 1. Catalog tree. Bass Pecan ( mpar 1, 
Miss 
Pla Pec ri fit—In 10 cre grove 
g i be € st profita portion of ! rm. We 
s ‘ n 3S r Schiey and 5. a 
t t South Ou t S sturd nt 
to sease a ng ed Arrang vf ant 
Write for f r giving ful for 1 
darlar I r Nursery, Pec ial 
I art Alabama ° 
RYE 
R 244-bushel bags; 10 bushels, 
50, $75; 100, $145; while it lasts 
Nubi Ridge Farm, Climax, N, ( 
STRAWBERRIES 
I Thomp Strawberry 1,000, $3 00, 
$2 Bolick Plant Farm, Cor 
s of Strawberrie 500 post paid. > 0; 
75 Thomasville Plant. C Thomas- 


ants—Aroma and | Kio ndike—? Now ready 
$4 1,000, prepai cash with ord 














H Chattanooga, Tenn 

* WHEAT 
Stacey’s Premium Seed Wheat—Grow 41 years 7 
bushe i $1.75 Va. Grey Winter seed ais l 
Du 2. Dorset sheep. Barred Rocks. Stacey’s 





*‘Seed Wheat for Sale’’—We have on hand a select 
stock of Leaps Prolific, Stoner, Fuleaster, and Little 

a $ per bu, F. O. B Blackstone, Va, 
Ise Inc., Blacks ne, 


"MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


~Cabl age Pl: ants Brussels Spr uts 100, 30e; 300. 
Tic; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; $1.25 per 1,000 
F. O. LB. growing station Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Raleigh Plant Co., | Raleigh Cc 











FRUIT TREES 


Get Our Prices Before Ordering. J. Van Lindley 
Ria < : c 








(an Sav y Money on Fruit Trees—Write for cat- 
al Fru N r Desk B, Augusta, Ga, 








Fruit Trees, Vines, Plants, Etc.— 
N} 1um prices. Write for catalog. 
neord, N. C 








* 
ly Reduced Prices Direct to 





Fruit Tr G 
planters; un remt Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
! Ss. ar berries nut mulberries 
ental vines, and s hs Free 64-page 
h 3 ‘nnessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
__ FARMS FOR SALE 0) OR RE RENT 
" MARYLAND 









ct Sale—Near Salisbury—6: ‘ 
N and outbuile lings ; good 1} also 
: 1 e bought for $3,500. For par iculars 





amuel P. Woodeock, Salisbury, Maryland 





joing to Make a Change—Come to Salis 

T f opportunities ym the 
Farm—% mile from 
State Highway, 1% 

ier 
4-room 
z Owner 
balance on 
write 'S. F 





asy ments For full particu 
Woodceck, Salisbury, Maryland 


NORTH CAROLINA 











Grain, Stock, Peach, Cotton Farms 
Must go Joel Layton Dunn, N. ¢ 





jo0d Tobacco, Corn and Cotton Farm 
Price $1,500. Fer further informatidén, 
N. ( 








SOUTH CAROLINA _ 


Good Farms _ for Wr f criptior term 
and prices John R se 8 } § 








dae > eae __VIR GINIA, 


Land B I Send for Pulle Box 9, Em ia 





Bargains—In 12 to 700-Acre Farms—tIm 
proved. Easy terms [som Dimmett 





306 Ac Good t tock and toba » farm 

miles Farmville; $60 acre, easy terms 23 Acre ' 

National Highway, $50 acre Willa 
v 








| 0 Ma barghing 
Vir blue ss sec 
pita t ’ request. 
i, Va 














lé Acres —( ui buildings fire 1 
miles Farmville proved road; $50 
4¢ Acre Near Fart t wnimyprt 
Wills, Ow Farmy Va 
a» al Sa ‘ rr Gralr 7 Dac , Six« k Farm 
0 Acres—Including rop stock machinery only 
2500; long easy term Real producer mproved 
hig! near great ed Blackston 
0 i: plenty timbe ) yle dwellir 
; a h es, stables, 4 t t Writs 
f fescription tt and other l iins, all sizes. 
R. H. Fred ksen, Blackstone, Virg 
OTHER STATES 
For ’ heal 140 Aer ved Land 
On Nati = Highway, near and schools 


BE. Hunt, 1515 13th Ave 
hoice farnws 
acreag od 
stock Faising 
ng at preset 


A tauga County Farms for 
on isy terms 7 ad j 

80 to 1,000 ; 
fruits, vegetables; profitable 











prices. to $50 h, Prattville, 

Alabama 
To Livestock Men and Dairymet I have been bey- 
ing lands, in the Black Belt of Alabama, f the past 
e prairie lands, Hme lands alfalfa lands, 


€ ecided to sell half of my holdings, large and 
small tracts. well located, as to zood roads and rail 
reads and mark f these farms ye good 

pur rtesian water A 

















ailroad location, suit 

13 will cut off 

ny desi m 160 

acres up. One about 0,000,000 fort 


of merchantable , with rail oad run ning through 
it for 4 miles, Livestock men, come down and see.th:s 
Demopolis Section. See our fields of alfalfa, clov 
and corn, and our many grasses and legumés See our 
fat cattle and dairy herds and creameries and sheep 
and F ind you will be convineed. Buy direct from 
the owner and save all commissions. Livestock men 
and dairy t en already settled here from states ¢ 
> iluable assistance furnished as to finano- 
g new ¢ ae. Cc. C. Clay, Owner, Demopolis, Ala., 
Vice-President Commercial National Bank ‘of De- 
mopolis, Alabama. P. 8. Correspondenc 1vi 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Oe eee em 

Soys, Me Become ‘Automobile & Experte— “$35 "week. 
Learn Fy ear nani Write Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K-418, Roct whest ¥. 


All Men, 
































Women, ” Boys. ( ’ 17 to "60, . Willing to 
$117-$190, traveling or 
stationery, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 
liately 

Waunted—Young Men to Fearn the Barber ‘Tyade— 
Make ood ney while learning, and geed await 
i rraduate Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, 
North Car iva 




































Saturday, October 28, 1922 


Farmers’ Exchange 


_—~—s 





arr 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
—QOn credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards Business 
College, Winston, N. C., and High Point, N. C. 
Wemen Wanted—Learn Dress Designing—$35 week. 
Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample lesson free. 
Vrankiin Institute, Dept. K-540, Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


MAAR AR ADR AAD DDD ODD PPD DDD PPPS 
“Want a Man Witan Family To farm tobacco on 
W. E Cc apron, Va. 











shares. % Washington, 
~~ Wanted—Position as Farm Manager—23 years’ ex- 
perience. Or would rent well located farm. Reference, 
ox 106, Route 2, Blackstone, Va 
Wanted— Responsible Man To work 3 or 4-horse 
crop on shares. Must know how to handle _ tobacco. 
Must have references. F, T. Fox, Emporia, Va. 
Wanted—Experienced Farmer (White)—Married; to 


take eare of well equipped farm, preferably on shares. 
Fine opportunity for the right man. Address, stating 
experience. References. Manager Union Mines, Gold 


Hill, N. C. 
AGENTS 


BUTTERFAT—CREAM 


Cream so prices. Pine State Cream- 
ery, Kaleigh, N 








CIGARS 


Buy Your Cigars Direct —50 Aspirations, ‘prepaid, 
$1.60. Money back if dissatisfied. Havana Smoke- 
house, Homeland, Ga. 

HIDES 


Best Place Express Hides—Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
Georgia 











Express Hides Athens Hide Co, Athens, Ga— 
Leather, laprobes, overcoats tanned. 





COTTON STORAGE 


Greensboro a# Usual in the Lead!—Only 4 cities in 
the South have as much new building going o on. bye 
one hundred miles the mills use a mill bales 
cotton annually. One of the best if not the best aes 
in the worki for cotton. This Company has the best 
houses and the finest facilities and rates for storage, 
insurance and interest as cheap as any. We think vs 
a good time to hold cotton and we wili advance liber- 
ally on any shipments at low interest rates. Our capi- 
tal and surplus ts large. Our warehouses bonded, and 
recently we have qualified under the N. C. Warehouse 
Act. We have leased large space to the Co-Ovs and 
doing business for them also. Tite or wire for infor- 
mation. Greensboro Warehouse & Storage Oo., J. B. 
Latham, Vice- President, Greensboro, N. C. 


HONEY 











Hlenry Ford—The Milracie Man’s Amazing Story— 
Just published. Tremendous demand. Curran sold 30 
first day. Outfit free, Southwestern Co., Desk J, 
Nashville, Tenn 





Choice Honey—12 Ba. a. mail postpaid, $2.15. The 


Stover Aplaries, Helen: 
D a we ie Homey —Gra guaran 10 Bs., 
, $8.40. 0. Malta Pate, ds 





$1.65; 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell s 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N a 


Agents—$1.25 an hour spare time—$7.60 a day y full 
time, doing special advertising, showing samples. 
Tea, coffee, extracts, spices, baking powder, soaps. 
f = products, things people eat. 240 fast. sellers. Big 
profits 








Pure ers Honey—Postpaid, 6 
Ihs., $2.40. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Wilson, Fla. 
PATENTS 
Patents—Write Today for Free Instruction Book 
Send sketch 


and Evidenee of Conception Blank — 
or model for examination and opinion; strictly con- 


Ihs.. $1.25; 
Ralph lioweell, 








Exclusive territory. If you are employed, we fidential. No delay in my offices; my reply special 
make it worth your while to change. Everything fur- delivery. Reasonable terms. Personal et a Clar- 
nished you to start. Quick. Dept. 33, Harley Com- ence O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 916 Southern 

Building, Washington, D. C. 


pany, Dayton, Ohio. 





SALESMEN 





Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant. steady 
vork, Good side line for farmers, teachers «1! others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Conecrd, Ga 

Automobile Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repair- 
men—Send for free copy America’s Popular Motor 


Magazine. Contains helpful instructive information on 
verhauling, ignition wiring, carburetors, batteries, 
Automebile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cineinnati 


______ MACHINERY : 


For Sale Cheap—One Feed Grinder, One Corn Mil. 
torage Supply Co., Asheville, N. 

Saw Mills for Fordsen Tractors; Shingle Mills ; Wa- 
ter Wheels. A. A. DaLoach Co., Atlanta, G: 











eer 








Wheat and Corn Mili for Sale at a Bargain Capac - 
ity 50 barrels flour and 100 bushsels meal; with store 
doing good bussiness; nine-tenths acre lot; situated 
on railroad at siding. For particulars and terms, ad 
dress Esnon Milling Co., Chase City, Va 

. ‘Ponder Puffs aes ga ‘So moethil ing ne ever) 
girl buys. $20 gross. § 5 cents, € arric Beason, 





the erfordton, N. ¢ 


Re 








Accounts, Notes, Claims Collected “any 
orld. No charges unless collected. May's 
ype Somerset, Ky 


New Life Revoked to Old Worn Carpeis— Ty ha 








hem made over into new, beautiful rug any t 
tit rooms or halls Request price list Oriental Ri 
i Baltimore, Md 
‘"hristmas t r fi i 
ed Send wu © fe t I ifa t 
free instruetior 1 tte Barber 
ete ‘ irloti r 








PRINTING 


7 250 * Ag 500, $1.75; postpaid. 
Press, Rear Creek 





Womble 





“ROOFING 


Galvanized 6-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall beard; ridge 
roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
cornices. Write us for prices. We furnish mechanics 
to ere our goods when desired. Budd-Piper Roofing 
Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 


SYRUP 


Cuban Molasses—60 gallons, $8.50. 
Southern Distributing Co., Raleigh, N. 


TOBACCO 





Roofing 
and galvanized shingles; 








came, 23¢. 
re 











Smoking Tobacoo—By prepaid mail, 10 Ihe, $2. 
Farmers’ Tebasep Union, Cloverport, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 IDs., $1.75; 10 
»s.. $3. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2. Send 


no money Pay when received Tobacco Growers’ 


Union, Padueah, Ky 


4 x LOOK !—BABY CHICKS 
LE { 





0c and up—Postpald. 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
hatch BVERY WEEK all year. 


Month’s FEED FREE with orcer. 
LG iW ~~ of Chicks. Select and on 
SCA bition grades. mY atalog _ free Sta 
, Ware, appreciated ABOB HATCHERIES, 
Pate Dept 58. Gambier, Ohio 





~2  DAY-OLD CHICKS 


‘ge ““{ Barred. White Rocks, and Rhode Island 
mt? Keds. White and Brown Leghorns. Selected 
*  figcas, high producers. Catalog free. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 








(19) 9M 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














0G. 68 HEAD BH 


Jerseys 


GO Females 


AT AUCTION 
Charlotte N. C.“* Nov. 9, 1922 


RAIN OR SHINE 


Among these cattle are the Grand Champion Cow of the North 
Carolina State Fair and several Register of Merit Cows with high 











records. 


College 





All animals carefully selected .or type and production. 
For Catalog and Further Information, Write 


R. H. RUFFNER, Secy., 


N. C. State Jersey Breeders Association 


Raleigh, N. C. 








$ Bulls 











Station, 























Aberdeen - Angus 


36 Females 
This sale offers an exceptio: 
to secure high-class breeding 
in the cotton territory make it 
Beef cattle are heiping to solve the pr 
to get started right. 


One of the Good Bulls Consigned 


The best families of the breed are 


1al oppor 


other winners included. For Catdlox 


E.L.HAMPTON, 2407 West 








| || Hampton’ s7th Annual , 


| At the Woodlawn Farms, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1922 


cattle for 


represented: 
CAPS and BLACKBIRDS, 6 PRIDES. The 
ERICA 7TH OF WOODMONT, Ist at the 





Sale 


9 Bulls 


tunity to farmers 
foundation purposes. 


and new breeders 
Conditions 
imperative to practice diversified farming. 


Take advantage of this sale 


Will Be Given Away at the Sale. 
14 ERICAS, 22 BLACK- 
192? show herd, including 
State Fair, and 


roblem. 


Tennessee 
Jy « Address 


End Ave., NASHVILLE, TENN. 



































BERKSHIRES | _————s« POLAND-CHINAS 
{ } 
“SHIRES 
We have a Senior Yearling Boar | 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; | 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing | 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well | 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- | 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from | ata, pan 
pigs to matured animals, and at DS ee eee 
very reasonable prices. Smooth Bob A dimited number of PIGS by 
PINEHURST FARM, pero) noted bears. The best strains of living hows rep- 
sented in this herd. Send to headquarters and zet the 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. in this State, at one-half Western prices. Address 
q J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 








HILLCREST BERKSHIRES—Our grand boar, Hill- 
crest Epochal 4th, a line-bred Epochal boar, with 
grand championship parentage on both sides, perhaps 
has no superior today in active service. Write us i 
~~~ ggg 3 in good foundetion animals with size and 


as sonable. 
ST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 


HILLCREST FARM, 
DUROC-JERSEYS AND o. 1 Cc 


PPLPPLLL LDL LLL?’ 














ATTENTION 


At the Virginia State Fair 


Chamber of Commerce, 








AUCTION SALE 
70 High Class Registered Holstein Cattle 


No Cow Over Eight Years of Age 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1922 


Write or Wire for Catalog 


VIRGINIA HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CLUB, . 
ee ncn dil 


DAIRYMEN 


70 


Grounds, Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA. 








—— 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


ae i cans 
EORGE M. BROWN, Owner. 

WILLETA’ 8S WOODLAWN KING (Little “paddy), 
1921 International Grand Champion Boar, and 
his big brothter— 

DADDY LONG LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 
1921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis. Tenn., and In- 
ter-State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

'F YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE- 
WINNING HOGS, BUY SEED STOCK 
SIRED BY CHAMPION BOARS. 

At reasonable prices, we offer for sale Gilts and 

Tried Sows bred to our Herd Boars. Also Service 

Boars and Pigs. Special Rates to Pig Clubs. 

JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for Prices and Other Information to 

NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. 























| REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 
prov. Herd holde four state records. 


Ellerslie wn Farm, 


V PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. | 











I AM CONSIGNING SEVEN OF THD BEST 
FEMALES IN HOLLINS HERD TO 


VIRGINIA BREEDERS’ SALE 
Richmond, Va., November 3rd 


SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding. Yearly BReoords, 
Hollins Herd Accredited, 
JOS. A. TURNER, Meor., HOLLINS, VA. 














DUROC BOAR—Jordon’s Wonder King--tived, Ad dor- 
don’s Wonder, out of an Orion Cherry King dam. 
Also CHOICE PIGS and Young BRED Onur, sired 
by Carolina 5 Sag? er, 1920, first under-year boar, out 
of large 600-B. merry King dams. Write for pricee 


and descriptions, 
WILLIAMS DUROC FARM, Pine Hall, N. C. 


0. I. C. Pigs, Gilts, Service Boars 
Registered 


ational. Prize-winning 
All stock 














A Crose-tred ted ¥..—' 
m as or money refun le 
Write for Otreulars and Prices. 
R. @. OWEN, Route 1, Bedford, Va. | 





GIANT POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


BRED SOWS, SERVICE BOARS, 
PIGS, Bither Sex. 
Hogs registered and cholera immuned. Early fall 
pigs make best breeding stock, Farmers can grow 
large hogs before breeding for next winter. Our 
hogs, are GIANT BUSTER, WONDER and JUM- 
BO breeding. Write for best prices. 
LETHE POLAND-CHINA FARM, 








Monarat, Va. 
J 








Zz. 
“MILLER’S” Big Type Poland- 
Chinas—sired by Grand Cham- 
pion Virginia State Fair, 19722. 
Write for literature. Registered 
stock for sale. 
Two Herds. Prompt Service. 
A. W. and L. D. Miller, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Pigs— Big Type Poland-China —Pigs 


THEY ARE BIG—THEY ARE BRED RIGHT 
Many of them afe show prospects. If you want Polands 
of the very highest caliber. 

PIGS—10 weeks aa , ene $15. 

A. M. MOORE, Rowte 2 BEDFORD, VA. 


SHORTHORNS 


Grade Shorthorn 


Steers 


are worth $36.40 more at 
1,000 es weight than 
or 














bulls. full informa- 

tion, 

The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 


rv Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago, titlaols. 


Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farnicr” when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
you, a square deal. 

>. 


- ' 
$ srasserertecaderisb ieee fey! 














Five 
$299 Novels 


by World Famous 
Writers 





Fashions 


Fall fashions are completely 
changed. November Picroria. 
Review illustrates all. the new 
styles—and for each style there 
és a Pictorial Review Pattern 
with the Patented Cutting and 
Construction guides that guar- 
antee success. 20c to 35¢ each. 











Don’t miss the wonderful fic- 
tion in November Pictorial Re- 
view. Contains the first install- 
ment of ‘‘ Butterfly” by Kath- 
leen Norris, and also many 
short stories by Edna Ferber, 
Donn Byrne, May Sinclair, 
Stacy Aumonier, and others. 





? Mt the ; 
Latest 


Fashions 


«Many Pages in 
Colors 


~If You clct at Once 


IVE full length novels by America’s greatest fiction writers (each $2.00 at any book 
store )—scores of wonderful tales by noted short-story writers—the latest and best in 
fashions—dozens of interesting special articles—all this, together with new recipes, 


embroidery, ¢ 


rochet, fancy needle work,funny pages, children’s cut-outs, a baby depart- 


ment, beauty hints, and home-making information, all for less. than three cents a week ! 


This is what America’s greatest woman’s magazine, 


*‘Butterfly,’’ Kathleen Norris’s 
Greatest Novel, Begins in November 


Would luxury and wealth tempt you to do what 
Dora Collier did? Does life in Smart Society un- 
dermine a woman’s moral fibre? ‘‘Butterfly’’ is 
an absorbing story of love, wealth and temptation. 
It tells ofa pretty girl’s rise from dismal poverty 
to the very heights of luxury—and what happened 
when she got there! **Butterfly’’ will thrill you 
more than anything you have ever read. It be- 
gins in the November issue. Don’t miss it. 


Who Makes the Best Wife ? 
Does commercial life fit a girl for marriage? Or 
does the **home girl”* make the best wife? ** Home 
Girl,’’ by Fdna Ferber in Picrorniar Review for 
November sheds a new light on this interesting 
It contains a big surprise. 


Are You Ever Jealous ? 


Do you ever envy your neighbors? Do you wish 
you could change places with them? How do we 
know that anyone is better off than ourselves? 
You'll get a shock when you read ‘‘The Octave 
of Jealousy’ by Stacy Aumonier, in Pictorial 
Review for November. 


What is the Matter with Marriage? 


Today, a marriage may be legal in one state and il- 
legalin another. Today,a woman may bea respect- 
able wife in one state—and in another this same 
woman can be put in prison for living with her hus- 
band. Every ninth marriage ends in divorce. Un- 
less these conditions are quickly remedied, mar- 
riageand our civilization will be utterly destroyed. 
Picrorrat Review for November gives some 


subject 


Special Subscription Offer 


On this Special Subscription Offer, Pictorial Review will be sent you 
$1.50—less than 3 cents a week! 


Simply fill out and mail the attached coupon, ar api money order, 
postal note, check or cash (registered if c: ish), and the 


every month for a whole year for only ‘ 


PicroriaL Revitw, now offers-you. 
startling facts about marriage laws and offers a 
wonderful new solution with its Better Marriage 
Campaign. 


Fashions Are Completely Changed 


Without doubt you are interested in the new 
Fashions, and in home-dressmaking for the whole 
family. Picrorian Review Patterns are the most 


popular in America, due to their simplicity, style ’ 


and economy. With the Patented: Catting and 
Construction Guides even a child of eight can lay 
out and cut the material as correctly as an expert. 
Forty Millions of them are sold in the United 
States every year in the leading stores. 

Picroniar Review gives you every month from 
twelve to sixteen pages of the newest fashions— 
with patterns for each one, from the simplest house- 
gown or apron, to an elaborate crening or wedding 
dress. PicrorniaL, Review Patterns including the 
Cutting and Construction Guides cost only 20 to 
35 cents whereas others cose 40 to 50 cents. Try 
one pattern—it will convince you that with Pic- 
voriat Review Patterns it is a delight to make for 
yourself the newest dresses. Picroriar Review for 
November is a gold mine of fashion information. 
Don’t miss it. 


Over 2,000,000 Readers 


Picroniat Review today goes into over two million 
homes each and every month of the year. Now, 
when women in over two million homes, house- 
keepers with daily cares on their shoulders, decide 
to buy a magazine every month, it is clear proof 
that the magazine must have merit beyond the 
ordinary, isn’t it? Well, Picroniat. Review cer- 
tainly justifies the faith these women put in it; 
or it could not be the huge success it is. 











Cooking? 


Do you want to know the new 


dishes? The new recipes? 
Methods to save time and mo- 
ney! Then read Pwvoriat Re- 
view for November. The reei- 
pes alone are worth doudle 
the price of the magazine. 








in full payment. 
November issue 





Embroidery 


The Embroidery and Crochet 
Departmentsin Picroniat Re- 
view for November are a posi- 
tive delight. Contain many 
new ideas, new patterns, with 
much helpful information to 
the beginne Ps Be sure ana 
see the color illustrations. 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, Dept. 710 
7th Avenue and 39th Street, New York City 
You may enter my subscription for Pictorial Review, for 


one whole year, sending me 
am enclosing $1.50 (money order, 


the November issue at once, [| 
postal note, check or cash) 


Or if you wish to try Pictorial Review first, 
But remember—this 

You may 
advantages, 


will be sent you at once. 
simply send us 15 cents for the November issue. 
Special Subscription Offer is open for a limited time only. 
never see it again. So in order to make sure of gaining its 
you should fill out and mail the coupon today—now. 


MAIL SPECIAL OFFER COUPON TODAY 


Each ~—" Picroriat Revirw 
givesall the latest hints on beauti- 
Sying the skin, hair, hands, feet, 
Sorm, ete. The November issue is a 
veritable gold mine of new beauty 
information, Don’t miss it. 





